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COVER: A unique album of photographs celebrates 
a great lady’s memorable 100th birthday 

A parade of tall ships, an orgy of fireworks, an excess of glitz. Nobody ever had a bigger bash 
than the rejuvenated Statue of Liberty. Millions of spectators and thousands of boats throng New 
York harbor as President Reagan kicks off the relighting ceremonies. A special collection of 
enduring images captures the spirit of a special Fourth of July. See NATION. 


WORLD: In South Africa, a sharp 
increase of anxiety among Afrikaners 


Whites have long been comfortably isolated from black rage in 
their lush, flower-filled suburbs. But the past six weeks of violence 
and repression have punctured their complacency. » China’s 
breathtaking experiment with economic reforms has entered a 
period of consolidation. » In Israel, a trio of security scandals 


has caused the government enormous em barrassment. 
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Nation 

The Supreme Court 
rebuffs the Adminis- 
tration on affirmative 
action, and rules that 
states can ban sodomy 
between homosexuals. 


61 

Music 

In Los Angeles, a 
glowing production of 
Rameau’s Les Fétes 
d'Hébé shows that the 
18th century aesthetic 
is still valid today 


42 

Environment 

The National Park 
Service is fighting 
cowboys and Indians in 
an effort to preserve 
50,000 acres of tallgrass 
prairie in Oklahoma. 


63 


Books 

The Oxford Dictionary 
of Popes is a fascinating 
mix of piety and 
scandal. » Cecil Beaton 
reveals a celebrity who 
invented himself. 


44 

Economy & Business 
The World Bank’s new 
president squares off 
against the debt crisis. 

> More insider-trading 
charges. » Wooing 
pinstripes at Club Med 


67 

Art 

It is clogged with egos 
and kitsch, but the 
42nd Venice Biennale, 
the largest ever, does 
offer one memorable 
group of paintings. 
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Food 


Always on the lookout 
for new tidbits, 
American grazers turn 
to tapas, the varied hot 
and cold bar snacks 
favored in Spain. 


70 

Sport 

Two potential Hall of 
Famers, Tom Seaver, 
41, and Roger Clemens, 
23, give the Boston Red 
Sox a hard edge in the 
pennant race. 
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A Letter from the Publisher 


his week’s coverage of Liberty 

Weekend festivities in New York 
harbor includes the largest photograph 
ever published in TIME. A shore-to- 
shore image of the fireworks display at 
the Statue of Liberty, it spans four 
pages and is followed by a three-page 
panoramic picture of Operation Sail 
ships on the Hudson River. 

Not surprisingly, the project posed 
some unique and vexing challenges, To 
be in the right place at the right time for 
sweeping views, photographers sta- 
tioned themselves on wharves, docks, 
boats, helicopters and even blimps 
around Liberty Island. Obtaining pic- 
tures of brilliant fireworks bursting 
above a completely lighted Statue of 
Liberty required deft calculation of proper exposures, plus a cer- 
tain amount of luck. Finally, the endeavor called for printing sin- 
gle photographs across multiple pages, necessitating the convo- 
luted folding of outsize pages into the rest of the magazine. 

Planning for the effort began months ago. “At first we 
were told it couldn't be done,” says Art Director Rudolph Hog- 
lund. “But then Operations Director Gérard Leliévre figured 
out the answer.” Explains Leliévre: “We had been thinking of 
doing it like double doors, but that was not possible with the 
story's late closing. I came up with the idea of two single gate- 
folds bound next to each other, and then I explained the 





Ted Thai poised to snap Liberty Weekend fireworks 


concept by folding yellow-pad sheets.” 

White House Photographer Dirck 
Halstead was charged with deploying 
15 photographers for this week’s cen- 
tennial coverage. He arranged for lo- 
cations with the Navy, Coast Guard 
and White House, plus the states of 
New York and New Jersey. The plan- 
ning paid off. From the New Jersey 
side of the harbor, Ted Thai, who im- 
migrated to the U.S. from Viet Nam in 
1973, snapped the four-page fireworks 
vista on Friday night. Photographer 
Neil Leifer was on Governors Island 
for the cover photo, taken after the 
torch-lighting ceremony Thursday. He 
caught the Operation Sail scene the 
following morning from a helicopter. 
A sea-land relay team rushed all the film from the harbor to the 
photo lab. Deputy Picture Editor Michele Stephenson, Assis- 
tant Picture Editor Peter Kellner and Special Projects Art Di- 
rector Tom Bentkowski reviewed the color transparencies and 
sent the editors’ selections to printing plants in locations around 
the country. Says Stephenson: “When we began, the venture 
seemed so complicated that it couldn't possibly come together, 
but it did. It worked out just as we had hoped.” 


| ae 





Do WE TAKE CARE OF OUR FORESTS? COME SEE FOR YOURSELF 


You're cordially invited to spend a day in the woods with one 


on a guided tour of one of our logging sites 
You provide the old clothes and sturdy shoes. We'll provide 
a first hand look at how we go about making sure our forests 
live forever (It only seems magical.) 
You'll see what happens when lumberjacks, foresters, lab 
technicians and computer whizzes work in concert. You'll prob- 


of our foresters 


ably learn a thing or two, and you'll certainly have a good time. 
That's one of the two reasons why we offer these tours 
The other: We want you to see how seriously we take our 
responsibilities. 
For tour locations, write Sharon Ramsey, Boise Cascade, 
111] Jefterson Street, Boise, ID 83728 


Boise Cascade Corporation @® 


Paper/ Office Products/Packaging/ Building Products/ Forests 

















Americans Summer Seat Sale. 
More Seats. More Savings. 


American Airlines has some great ways 
to cash in on big savings this summer. 

Plan 30 days ahead and save up to 70% 
off regular Coach fares with our Ultimate 
SuperSavers. Good to over 100 cities through- 
out the continental U.S. and Canada. 

But theres more. 

Americans other summer fares also 
help you save. Plan 21 days ahead and save up 
to 60%. 14 days ahead saves you up to 40%. 

7 days saves you up to 20%. And these summer 


fares are good to American’ cities through- 
out the continental U.S. 

So if you thought summer savings were 
hard to come by, call American Airlines or 
your Travel Agent. But hurry. Summer doesn't 
last forever. 


Certain ober qualifications such as length of stay, ticket purchase date requirements 
cancellanon penalties and other restrictions may apply 


AmericanArrlines 


Something special in the air” 





TIME Customer Service 


COMMITMENT 
TO EXCELLENCE 


TIME’s commitment to excellence doesn’t stop 
with award-winning coverage and photography... 


...we're just as dedicated to outstanding service 
for our valued subscription customers. 


CALL TOLL-FREE: 


1-800-541-1000 


24-HOURS-A-DAY for: 


1. Change of Address. 


@ Please notify us 4 weeks in advance. 


2. Any questions about your subscription. 


© Your subscription expiration date. 
® Delivery difficulties. 
®@ Missing issue. 


3. Renew your Subscription Early. 


© Guarantee uninterrupted delivery of TIME. 


OR WRITE US: 


TIME Subscription Service Department 
541 N. Fairbanks Court de 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 i 


(Please include your label 
with all correspondence.) 


Tl M E —the World’s #1 Newsmagazine 


Over 60 years of Excellence. 
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SDI’s Stakes 


To the Editors: 

The people of the U.S. need to wake 
up. Let's stop pouring money into the 
Strategic Defense Initiative [NATION, 
June 23]. Star Wars is a fairy-tale effort 
and does not exist as a viable project. 

Mitchell S. Jacobson 
Searingtown, N.Y. 


President Reagan is putting a lot of fi- 
nancial and military faith in one basket. 
There is a chance that the U.S. would end 
up with a space-age Maginot Line. 

Lex Batten 
Toronto 


What happens to the radioactive con- 


| tents of the nuclear warheads incapacitat- 


ed by the spI's laser? Does America sur- 


| vive a nuclear blast merely to contend 





| into space. 


with contamination of our landscape? 
Tony Privitera 
Fredonia, N.Y. 


Star War Gamies. 


The Stakés Go Up 





You mention the possibility of huge 
ground-based lasers firing at orbiting mir- 
rors to redirect the beam. If I were a Rus- 
sian, I would realize that all I had to do 
was polish my entire missile fleet to a mir- 
rorlike finish and bounce the beam off 


Keith Olver 
Annapolis 


Some of us believe that mutual as- 
sured destruction is a very good policy. It 
has succeeded for nearly 40 years. Re- 
placing it would seem to be a classic case 
of fixing something that works. 

William M. Brobeck 
Orinda, Calif. 


You cite the strong opposition of 
physicists and engineers to the SDI pro- 
gram but in doing so understate the 


| amount of opposition and misstate the 


main reasons for it. More than 3,700 fac- 
ulty members—not the “hundreds” you 
mention—have pledged they will accept 
no money from the SDI program. They in- 














Letters 





clude 57% of the faculty of the top 20 

physics departments in the U.S. The posi- 

tion we have taken is not, as you imply, to 

oppose all research on defense technology 

but rather to oppose the destabilizing SDI 

program that is currently under way. You 

fail to note that the most urgent concern 

motivating this unprecedented opposition 

is that the probable use for a Star Wars 

shield would not be for defense but rather 

for offense and to assist in a first strike 
against the Soviet Union. 

John Kogut 

Jon Thaler 

Mike Weissman 

Physics Department 

University of Illinois 

Urbana, Ill. 


I am one of those scientists who have 
pledged not to accept research funds from 
the SDI program. You report that even 
Star Wars critics label this position 
“shortsighted” because research on ballis- 
tic-missile defense should continue. I have 
no objection to BMD research. But Presi- 
dent Reagan obtained billions of dollars 
of SDI funding with the goal of making nu- 
clear weapons “impotent and obsolete.” 
SDI can do no such thing. To take SDI 
money under the false promise of protect- 
ing populations is immoral. It is our duty 
as scientists to make clear to Americans 
that they are paying for an enormously 
expensive red herring. 

Philip Wadler 
Computing Laboratory Programming 
Research Group 


Oxford, England | 


President Reagan put forward his 
Strategic Defense Initiative in order to 
end the present balance of terror, known 
as mutual assured destruction. The goal of 
this defense plan is not to establish a bar- 
gaining chip to trade off for some offen- 
sive weapons. Rather it is to set up an en- 
tirely new framework for dealing with the 
nuclear threat—one in which the Soviet 
Union and the US. will not compete in 


| the production of offensive weapons but 


will instead cooperate in the development 
of defensive systems. This is why the Pres- 
ident always talks about SDI as a project 
that should involve the Soviets in “open 
laboratories” and other joint efforts. It is 
important to understand the initiative 
within this context. I regret that the Sovi- 
et Union has yet to respond in a positive 
fashion to the institution of a new kind of 
system that could result in the drastic re- 
duction of nuclear stockpiles and in a far 
safer world. 
John Schrecker, Associate Professor 
Brandeis University 
Waltham, Mass. 





Attitudes on Abortion 


Pro-lifers should be dancing for joy 
over the Supreme Court's latest exercise 
in abortion advocacy [NATION, June 23]. 
By striking down the Pennsylvania law 
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designed to dissuade women from seeking 
abortions, the court has admitted that the 
factual information required by the stat- 
ute would discourage abortion. The Jus- 
tices in the majority decided to shield 
women from the truth about abortion, but 
the truth cannot be hidden forever. 
Tom Riley 
Lockport, N_Y. 


I finally got off the fence of indecision 
when I realized that the “quality of life” 
has a definite edge over the “quantity of 
life.” It is horrifying that by banning 
abortions the Government could force a 
pregnant woman to carry a deformed fe- 
tus to term. Unless I am willing to share in 
the heartache, suffering and expense of 
caring for such a child, I should mind my 
own business and let the future parents 
make their own decision about whether to 
abort the pregnancy. 

Dorothea Lucas 
Cincinnati 


I am pro-choice, and none of the pro- 
lifers’ arguments will change my mind. 
The issue of when life begins can be de- 
bated until we are blue in the face, but the 
bottom line remains the same: the born 
take precedence over the unborn. 

Cindie Crawford 
Hobart, Ind. 


Chernobyl Casualties 


As editor of the Ukrainian Weekly, 1 
object to your referring to the newspaper 
asa ‘flimsy authority” and obscure source 
for the New York Post's sensationalized 
reporting of the Chornobyl nuclear acci- 
dent [PRESS, June 9]. On May 4, the date 
the Ukrainian Weekly first reported on 
the Chornoby] disaster, our sources in the 
Ukraine were citing figures of 10,000 to 
15,000 dead. Moreover, our news story 
painstakingly stressed that these reports 
were unconfirmed. Our story also cited 
the U.P.I. figure of 2,000 dead, in addition 
to the official Soviet report of two casual- 
ties. We regret that the Post chose to sen- 
sationalize the Chornoby! story and that 
the paper did not handle the accident in 
the same careful manner we did. 

Roma Hadzewycz, Editor 
Ukrainian Weekly 
Jersey City 


Beethoven the Champ 


Hundreds of musicians will argue 
with Michael Walsh's contention [MUSIC, 








June 23] that Beethoven is the world’s | 


greatest composer. That title belongs to 

Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, who in a life 

span 20 years shorter than Beethoven's 

composed seven major operas to Ludwig's 

one and whose variety of material out- 
classes Beethoven's in every way. 

Arthur P. Schoep, Professor 

School of Music 

North Texas State University 

Denton, Texas 
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ANNOUNCING THE MOST ACCURATE, REALISTIC COLOR IN PRINT FILM. 


Kodacolor V?-G 
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NEW KODACOLOR VR-G FILM 
THE COLOR OF LIFE 


Where do 23 million 
men and women 
turn to find out 
what matters most in: 
art, 
books, 
behavior, 
video, 
economy & business, 
design, 
religion, 


health & fitness, 
show business, 
nation, 
sport, 
essay, 
cinema, 
press, 
environment, 
music, 
sexes, 
medicine, 
American scene, 
living, 
theater, 
law, 
people, 
dance, 
education, 
food, 
science, 
and milestones? 


©1986 Time Inc 
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Although your reviewer is entitled to 
his opinion that Arturo Toscanini’s inter- 
pretation of Beethoven's Symphonies Nos. 
2 and 7 is coarse, for many of us Toscani- 
ni’s Beethoven is Beethoven. The power, 
excitement and energy of a Toscanini 
performance are an experience rarely, if 
ever, encountered in the work of the cur- 
rent generation of conductors. The NBC 
Symphony Orchestra still strikes me as 
one of the most flexible, disciplined or- 
chestras of its era. 

Lawrence Hansen 
Waukegan, Ill. 


Life in Alaska 


In your article “Freedom First” [NA- 
TION, June 16], you made Wasilla, Alaska, 
sound as if it were going down for the third 
time with drug abuse, leaky septic tanks, 
polluted lakes and all the other things you 
folks in the Lower 48 have been contend- 
ing with for years. Our city—and its sur- 
rounding borough—is one of the most 
beautiful places in the nation to live. While 
we are starting to see some of the problems 
that follow increases in population, Alas- 
kans are attempting to head off these is- 
sues before they reach the proportions 
they have in cities in the contiguous U.S. 
We have a fruitcake or two here in Wa- 
silla, but we can walk in the park and not 
be concerned about seeing anything ex- 
cept a moose. 

Stephen M. Brooks,_President 
KNBZ Radio 
Wasilla, Alaska 


Seeing Ourselves 
In the story on how foreigners see 
Americans [SPECIAL ISSUE, June 16], the 
BBC’s Janet Morgan says Americans are 
best at making ice cream. I wholehearted- 
ly agree with her. How I do miss the taste 

of Haagen-Dazs. 

Ana Ells 
Oxford, England 


It is typical that Morgan can find 
nothing more praiseworthy about Ameri- 
cans than their ability to make ice cream. 
Her remark leads me to conclude that 
what the British do best is envy. 

Julianne Gable 
Philadelphia 


The comment by the BBC’s Janet 
Morgan that “Americans are best at mak- 
ing ice cream” proves once and for all that 
what the British can really do best is lend 
humor to subjects that are in danger of be- 
ing taken too seriously, like what Ameri- 
cans do best. 

Kathleen Edevane 
Martinez, Calif. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 








A WORD ON WHY 
MORE TRAVELERS 
STAY AT THE 
WESTIN, CHICAGO. 


LOCATION. 


Glorious 
North Michigan Avenue. 
A golden neighborhood. 
immering with color. 
Exquisite dining. 
Exclusive shopping. 
Nighttime retreats. 
Lake Michigan beaches. 
Who could ask for more? 


909 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, IL 60611 
312-943-7200 


THE WESTIN HOTEL 
Chicago 
THE MAINSTAY OF 


NORTH MICHIGAN 
AVENUE 


For reservations call your travel agent 


or 800-228-3000 
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| -The Turning 


5 Point. 


On the road, a car's compe- 
> tenceds telegraphed instantly to 
its driver. 
Is the steering fast enough? 
Does it have the right amount 


of “feel”2.1s the suspension suit- 


ably firm? Are the brakes, definite 


and precise? Are the engine and 
transmission smooth and eager 
to respond? 


At the samé time, the dfiver 
discovers how he or sheinteracts 
with the car itself 

Are the seats supportive 
during cornering? Are controls 
easily reached and operated? 
Arc instruments quickly read? 

The result is a moment when 
theway a car responds to its 
driver either builds trust and 
enthusiasm — or disappoints 

rhis is the turning point 
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and you can experience it in™ “and €cftain deductiflesapply. American car companies. This is 
a Thunderbird, with a road-test Ask to see the 3-year. unlimited based on an average of owner 
courtesy of your Ford Dealer. mileage warranty when you sce reported problems in the first 
Ford's 3-Year Unlimited your Ford: Dealer: three months of service on ’86 
Mileage Powertrain Warranty. ~ Ford. Best-built American models, and in a six-month 
The new 3-year unlimited cars...six years running. period on '81-85 models designed 
/ mileage warranty covers major “Quality is Job 1” In fact, for and built in North America 
she pang components on 1986 __ the past six consecutive years, 
| _ Ford cars. Warranty isglimited Ford quality has led all other 





Thunderbird Have you driven a Ford... lately? 
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The Lady’s Part 
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or four golden days and gaudy 
nights, she was the still point ofa 
turning, kaleidoscopic world. 
Immovable, she gazed upon the 
revelry with her forthright, rath- 
er stern expression. While not exactly a 
wallflower at her own birthday party, she 
appeared slightly aloof, distant. What's 
the big fuss? she might have been think- 
ing. The question is understandable: after 
100 years there is little the old girl has not 
seen before. But as an immigrant herself, 
she is perhaps even more sensitive to the 
curious ways of her adopted country, si- 
lently indulgent of good old American ex- 
uberance, excess and, yes, glitz. Though 
millions of visitors gawked at her, perhaps 
no one looked quite closely enough. Let 
them cavort, she seemed to say with an 
imperceptible smile. Liberty may be 
proud, but she isn’t haughty. Look again. 
Was that—could it have been—a wink? 

The Statue of Liberty is a sculpted 
symbol of freedom, an icon of democracy 
clothed in copper and iron. But the idea of 
Liberty Weekend for most people was 
simply to have fun, to watch ships passing 
under the sun and fireworks blossoming 
under the stars, to feel good about them- 
selves because they felt good about their 
country, to feel proud of being proud. 

As many as 6 million people descend- 
ed upon the tip of Manhattan island for 
the big show. Families from Wyoming 
and Kansas and Florida camped where 
yellow cabs usually scuffle; they picnicked 
where loafered stockbrokers, lawyers and 
city clerks scurry. New York was a time 
warp as thousands of white-suited sailors 
painted the town red. Ambling around 
Times Square, they transformed the city 
into a stage set from On the Town (“New 
York, New York, a helluva town./ The 
Bronx is up, but the Battery’s down”). 

New York harbor was spackled with 
whitecaps and the wakes of some 20,000 
boats of every conceivable shape and size. 
Their wild variety mirrored the diversity of 
the immigrants who passed through Ellis 
Island: Dutch flat-bottomed boats, Chinese 
junks, plush French yachts, Norwegian 
barkentines. Draped over one small vessel 
was a hand-lettered banner: OK U.K. 1776 
IS FORGIVEN. COME HOME COLONIALS. TEA 
AND CRUMPETS AWAIT 

The schools of small boats gave way 








to the majestic masters of the daylight 





Let her be lit 


hours, the 22 tall ships from 18 countries. 
The stately succession of tall ships was a 
graceful ambassador from a vanished, less 
hectic age. As a cool breeze billowed sails 
and spirits and Navy guns fired in salute, 
some spectators reacted with the quiet 
awe that is more commonly found in gaz- 
ing at great cathedrals. “I feel like I'm 
watching history,” said Julie Cook of 
Brookville, Pa. She was indeed. 

Standing watch over the elegant sail- 
ing ships were the massive, muscular ves- 
sels of war: destroyers, frigates, the battle- 
ship /owa and the aircraft carrier John F. 
Kennedy, from which the President and 
Mrs. Reagan surveyed the harbor and the 
Friday-night fireworks. These leviathans 
provoked a different reaction, a buoyant 
chauvinism. As a crowded Staten Island 
ferryboat passed by the Kennedy, one 
sightseer called out, to cheers and laugh- 
ter, “Come on over, Gaddafi!” 

Liberty Weekend, some carped, was 
more about profits than patriotism, more 
about commerce than comity. The open- 
ing-night ceremony was a sentimentalized 
show-biz tribute that left no cliché un- 
turned, a hokey combination of the old 
Jackie Gleason show from Miami Beach, 
the Rose Bowl parade and the Ziegfeld 
Follies. But what, after all, could be more 
American than that? Show biz, not solem- 
nity, isan American hallmark; taste is not 
guaranteed in the Bill of Rights. President 
Reagan's aides were concerned that their 
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She had the biggest birthday ever, and why not? 


man would be demeaned by the Busby 
Berkeley choreography. Others joked 
about his pressing the game-show-size 
button to flash a laser beam that lighted 
the Lady. A malfunction, and there goes 
Star Wars. But the old actor, like the old 
gal to whom he paid tribute, seemed to rise 
above the script, as they say in Hollywood, 
and share the dignity that she never lost. 
His words were simple and heartfelt: “We 
are the keepers of the flame of liberty; we 
hold it high tonight for the world to see.” 

A televised naturalization ceremony 
that night for 16,000 immigrants in five 
cities was an exercise in satellite democ- 
racy. On Ellis Island, Chief Justice War- 
ren Burger led the new Americans, live 
and remote, in reciting the Oath of Alle- 
giance. Off-camera, Burger was followed 
by U.S. District Court Judge Mark A. 
Costantino, the son of parents from Rome 
and Naples, who exhorted the crowd with 
a more plain-spoken vision of citizenship: 
“Take a real good look at each other. 
What do you see? You see people of all 
races, all colors, all creeds. What do we do 
in America when we meet people? We 
shake hands. C’mon, shake hands! When 
you've shaken hands, you can say that you 
are real Americans.” 

In his speech that preceded Satur- 
day’s dazzling fireworks, President Rea- 
gan said 5% years in the White House 
have left him with one overriding impres- 
sion: “That the things that unite us 
America’s past of which we are so proud, 
our hopes and aspirations for the future of 
the world and this much loved country— 
these things far outweigh what little di- 
vides us.” 

Much still divides Americans, but Lib- 
erty Weekend united nearly everyone in a 
celebration of the statue and ourselves. 
“This country needs these things every ten 
years or so,” said one spectator. Despite 
the gimcrackery, this was a people’s holi- 
day; the fireworks high above the harbor 
were the dazzling signature of a democrat- 
ic free-for-all, overwhelming the staginess 
that came before and afterward. The 
Fourth of July weekend revealed, once 
again, the American spirit of freedom— 
and the freedom to be in high spirits, as the 
album of enduring images on the following 
pages will testify. By Richard Stengel. 
Reported by Bonnie Angelo and Cathy Booth/ 
New York 




















Dazzling in the dark- 
ness: fireworks on 
the Fourth halo the 
statue and light 

up the Manhattan 
skyline 
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Power and glory: the Reagans on the battleship /owa during the international naval review 
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Back in business: Mrs. Reagan and a pair of young visitors wave from the Lady's crown after the statue is reopened 
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A Solid Yes to Affirmative Action 





Two rulings add up to a stinging repudiation of the Justice Department 
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the Supreme Court have wrestled 

with the vexing dilemmas of affir- 
mative action, they have produced a 
string of splintered and often confusing 
rulings. At first glance, the affirmative- 
action decisions handed down last week 
by the high court seemed only to add to 
the muddle. The cases, one involving 
Cleveland fire fighters and the other a 
New York sheet-metal-workers union, 
were quite different, and the court’s rul- 
ings were reached by narrow and shifting 
majorities, as some Justices agreed with 
parts of one opinion but not others. How- 
ever, the twin decisions were resounding- 
ly clear on one essential score: six of the 
court’s nine members emphatically reject- 
ed the rationale that the Reagan Admin- 
istration has been urging as the basis for 
its all-out assault on racial goals and 
quotas. 

For the past five years, the Reagan 
Justice Department has argued that the 
civil rights laws offer relief not to large 
groups of people but only to specific indi- 
viduals who can prove that they were vic- 
tims of racial bias. Hiring goals and time- 
tables—or, as the Reaganauts prefer to 
call them, quotas—are a form of “reverse 
discrimination” against whites that is 
“immoral,” contends Attorney General 
Edwin Meese. 

But last week the Supreme Court held, 
for the first time ever, that federal judges 
may set goals and timetables requiring 
employers guilty of past discrimination to 
hire or promote specific numbers of mi- 
norities, even if the jobs go to people who 
are not themselves the proven victims of 
bias. The rulings, written by Justice Wil- 
liam Brennan, add up to a strong endorse- 
ment of affirmative action. 

“A tremendous and historic victory 
for civil rights,” exulted Ralph Neas, ex- 
ecutive director of the Leadership Confer- 
ence on Civil Rights. “The Supreme 


Fi the past decade, as the Justices of 
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Judges may order 
racial preferences in 
union membership 
and other contexts if 
necessary to rectify 
especially “egregious” 
discrimination. 


—Justice William Brennan 
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“Legislators who objected 
to racial quotas did so 
because of the harm that 
such quotas would impose 
on innocent nonminority 
workers.” 


—Justice Sandra Day O'Connor 





Court has repudiated the Meese-Reyn- 
olds attempt to gut affirmative action.” 

Justice officials refused to accept de- 
feat. Meese blithely dismissed the opin- 
ions as mere pinpricks upon his policy, in- 
sisting, “The court has accepted the 
general position of this Administration 
that racial preferences are not a good 
thing to have. What they have done is 
carve out various exceptions to that gen- 
eral rule, even while affirming the rule it- 
self.” The Assistant Attorney General for 
Civil Rights, William Bradford Reynolds, 
who has led the Administration’s charge 
against the perceived reverse discrimina- 
tion of affirmative action, said there 
would not be “any change at all” in the 
Justice Department's enforcement of civil 
rights. 

Such bland dismissals outraged civil 
rights advocates. William Taylor, director 
of the Center for National Policy Review, 
a pro-civil rights group, called Reynolds’ 
statement “another example of his put- 
ting himself above the law.” Said Taylor: 
“Nobody can look at these decisions in 
good conscience and say, ‘We don’t have 
to change our legal position.’ ” 

As a practical matter, the court’s deci- 
sions will undercut Justice Department 
policy. Last year the department wrote to 
over 50 jurisdictions, urging them to dis- 





Black and white fire fighters in Cleveland 





mantle or cut back affirmative-action pro- 
grams for public employees. Now they are 
effectively free to ignore the feds. More- 
over, the court’s ruling will almost surely 
stymie the department's effort to eviscer- 
ate federal rules that require many com- 
panies with Government contracts to set 
goals to improve minority hiring. 

Both of the court’s decisions last week 
were rooted in drawn-out battles. The 
New York case involves Local 28 of the 
Sheet Metal Workers International Asso- 
ciation, which has been in and out of court 
since 1963 because of alleged discrimina- 
tory practices. Twice the union has been 
held in contempt for not obeying lower- 
court orders aimed at enhancing minority 
representation. In the latest phase of the 
case, the union, aided by the Justice De- 
partment, was trying to overturn a lower- 
court order that it work toward the goal of 
including 29% nonwhites among its 
membership—a figure based on the per- 
centage of nonwhites in the local labor 
pool. A narrow majority of five Justices 
upheld the lower court’s order. Another 
Justice, Byron White, agreed that while in 
principle judges have the power to set hir- 
ing goals, in this case the 29% target was 
an impermissible quota. 

The Cleveland case involved a chal- 
lenge by Local 93 of the International As- | 
sociation of Firefighters to an affirmative- 
action plan that had been agreed on by 
the city and an organization of black and 
Hispanic fire fighters called the Van- 
guards. The Vanguards charged the city 
with discrimination in hiring, assigning 
and promoting fire fighters in violation of 
both Title VII of the Civil Rights Act 
and the Constitution. Cleveland, which 
had unsuccessfully litigated similar issues 
for eight years, agreed to a court- 
approved settlement under which the city 
was required to give half of all promotions 
to minority fire fighters. The white-domi- 
nated union asked the Supreme Court to 
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overturn the consent decree. By a 6-to-3 
vote, the Justices ruled that lower-court 
judges do have broad discretion to ap- 
prove such consent decrees remedying 
past discrimination. 

“This decision,” said Cleveland May- 
or George Voinovich, “recognizes that the 
local governmental agencies need the 
flexibility to settle complex civil rights lit- 
igation short of trial when the settlement 
is in the best interests of both parties.” 
Still, the sailing for the Cleveland Van- 
guards might not be all that clear. 
Promptly after the decision, a lawyer for 
Local 93, Robert A. Dixon, said the union 
would return to district court and pursue 
civil rights actions on behalf of individual 
nonminority fire fighters. 

The Supreme Court did not say last 
week whether whites who have been 
passed over by affirmative-action pro- 
grams can successfully challenge them as 
reverse discrimination. Nor did it suggest 














that anybody could be forced to hire un- 
qualified workers. Among many unan- 
swered questions, the court declined to in- 
dicate exactly what minorities must do to 
prove past discrimination. Indeed, the Jus- 
tices may in future cases require a showing 
that employers have persistently flouted 
court orders to improve their hiring prac- 
tices. The court did set up some general 
ground rules for affirmative-action plans: 
they should be limited in duration and not 
“unnecessarily trammel” the rights of 
white workers. They must be carefully tai- 
lored to remedy the precise type of dis- 
crimination in each case and avoid rigid 
quotas. Those guidelines leave room for 
considerable argument in the lower courts, 
and no doubt affirmative-action plans will 
continue to be challenged by whites with 
the backing of the Reagan Administration. 

Despite the continuing battle over af- 
firmative action, many if not most big 
businesses have opposed the Administra- 














tion’s efforts to gut existing programs. 
Some employers, however, have undeni- 
ably seized on the Reaganauts’ rhetoric to 
go slow on affirmative action. “I think 
that businesses that didn’t want to do any- 
thing could use the conservative climate 
as an excuse,” said N.A.A.C.P. Executive 
Director Benjamin Hooks last week. “But 
now they have no excuse for not going 
forward,” 

While hardly settling every issue, the 
court’s action encourages employers to 
push ahead with affirmative action to 
cure past discrimination. “It will give us 4 
feeling of not being out there fighting the 
battle all alone,” says O.J. Silas, director 
of affirmative action for Hennepin Coun- 
ty (Minneapolis). “This is the clearest 
thing I've heard in a long time that 
the courts do mean what they said and 
support the principles of affirmative 
action.” —By Frank Trippett. Reported by Anne 
Constable/Washington, with other bureaus 
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tic as well as blunt. But then, the issue 

was one that arouses intense emotion 
among legions of Americans. The basic 
questions: May a state define some types of 
activity widely practiced by homosexuals 
as a crime? Or do the antisodomy laws of 
24 states violate the constitutionally pro- 
tected right to privacy that the court has 
been expanding in decisions stretching 
back more than 60 years? 

To the dismay of gay-rights activists 
and many civil libertarians—and to the 
delight of religious Fundamentalists and 
other antigays—the Supreme Court ruled 
5 to 4 last week that a state may indeed 
outlaw sodomy among homosexuals, even 
if it is practiced by consenting adults in the 
privacy of a home. The ruling has implica- 
tions far beyond the legal result. By defer- 
ring to the state as moral arbiter in this 
case, the court raises essential questions 
about its role as the guardian of individual 


T he opinions were occasionally sarcas- 


Respondent would 
have us announce... 
a fundamental 

right to engage in 
homosexual sodomy. 
This we are quite 
unwilling to do. 


The high court hands a defeat to homosexuals—and privacy rights 
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—Justice Byron White 


freedoms against the will of the majority. 

The case decided last week began in 
1982 when Michael Hardwick was late 
paying a fine for drinking on the streets of 
Atlanta. A police officer with a warrant 
entered Hardwick's bedroom and found 
him engaged in oral sex with another 
man. The officer arrested both for violat- 
ing a Georgia statute that prohibits “any 
sexual act involving the sex organs of one 
person and the mouth or anus of another” 
(punishment: | to 20 years in prison). Ful- 
ton County District Attorney Lewis Sla- 
ton declined to prosecute, but Hardwick 
filed suit anyway, asking for a declaratory 
judgment that the law is unconstitutional. 

Though the Georgia statute was delib- 
erately framed to apply to everyone, Jus- 
tice Byron White's majority opinion 
(joined by Chief Justice Warren Burger, his 
designated successor William Rehnquist, 
Sandra Day O’Connor and Lewis Powell) 
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Depriving individuals of the 
right to choose for them- 
selves how to conduct their 
intimate relationships poses 
a far greater threat to the 
values most deeply rooted 
in our nation’s history than 
tolerance of nonconformity 
could ever do... 
—Justice Harry Blackmun 





sodomy among heterosexuals. Hardwick’s 
suit, said White, did not pose that question. 
However, Powell suggested in a concurring 
opinion that actually imprisoning gays for 
their sexual conduct might violate the 
Eighth Amendment's ban against “cruel 
and unusual punishments.” 

But the majority rejected as “unsup- 
portable” the idea that “any kind of pri- 
vate sexual conduct between consenting 
adults is constitutionally insulated.” True 
enough, White wrote, the court has recog- 
nized a right to privacy in cases involving 
education, marriage, childbearing and 
abortion. But these areas, White asserted, 
have “no connection” with homosexual- 
ity. Whether or not they are “wise or de- 
sirable,” he said, prohibitions against ho- 
mosexual conduct have “ancient roots.” 
For example, sodomy was “forbidden by 
the laws of the original 13 states when 
they ratified the Bill of Rights.” White 








was careful to “express no opinion” about | added, “To claim that a right to engage in 
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[homosexual sodomy] is ‘deeply rooted in 
this nation’s history and tradition’ . .. is, 
at best, facetious.” 

More generally, the majority insisted 
that the Supreme Court should display 
“great resistance” against any attempt “to 
discover new fundamental rights” not 
enumerated in the Constitution. “Other- 
wise,” wrote White, “the judiciary neces- 
sarily takes to itself further authority to 
govern the country without express con- 
stitutional authority.”’ For years conserva- 
tives have attacked judges, particularly 
Supreme Court Justices, for reading their 
own moral and political views into the 
Constitution. White’s opinion was an un- 
usually explicit acknowledgment of that 
criticism by a Justice, and it may portend 
greater deference by the court to the ac- 
tions of elected officials. 

Harry Blackmun’s passionate dissent 
(joined by William Brennan, Thurgood 
Marshall and John Paul Stevens) asserted 
that “only the most willful blindness could 
obscure” the connection between sexual- 
ity and the right to privacy. “No matter 
how uncomfortable a certain group may 
make the majority of this court,” wrote 
Blackmun, that does not justify denying 
homosexuals the right to privacy. As for 
constitutional authority, the dissenters re- 
lied on the due-process clause and the 
Fourth Amendment's guarantee of “the 
right of the people to be secure in their 
persons [and] houses.” Wrote Blackmun: 
“The right of an individual to conduct in- 
timate relationships in the intimacy of his 
or her own home seems to me to be the 
heart” of the protection of privacy. 

Essentially, the decision leaves it up to 








Gays protest the court's ruling inNew York _ 
“They want us to go back into the closet.” 





each state whether to tolerate or forbid 
homosexual sodomy. Though all 50 states 
had antisodomy laws as late as 1961, those 
statutes have since been repealed or 
struck down by courts in 26 states; the Su- 
preme Court’s ruling will have little im- 
mediate effect there. Even the laws still 
on the books in 24 states—19 states and 
the District of Columbia criminalize 
all sodomy; five have laws that apply 





| *The 19: Ala., Ariz., Fla., Ga., Idaho, Ky., La., Md., 
| Mich., Minn., 


Miss., Mo., N.C., Okla. RL, S.C. 
Tenn., Utah, Va. The five: Ark., Kans., Mont., Nev,, 


| Texas 


Commercial Break 


n another major decision last week, the Supreme Court di- 
rected a chilly breeze down Madison Avenue’s way. By a 
vote of 5 to 4, the court ruled that even truthful ads for lawful 
goods and services may be restricted by the state to protect 
the “health, safety and welfare” of its citizens. 
The court's pronouncement grew out of a case from 
Puerto Rico, where the former owners of the Condado Plaza 
otel and Casino had invoked the First Amendment guar- 
ntee of free speech to challenge a local ban on advertising 


casinos. Because of the crime and corruption that 


bling could 


by gambling gam 

attract, Puerto Rico could have outlawed betting altogether, stated Justice Wil- 
liam Rehnquist for the court, and the “greater power to completely ban casino 
gambling necessarily includes the lesser power to ban advertising of casino 
gambling.” More ominously for other advertisers, Rehnquist suggested that the 
same logic could be used to justify governmental restrictions on other “prod- 


ucts or activities deemed 
prostitution.” 


and promotion. The 


ers will decide whose 


harmful, such as cigarettes, alcoholic beverages, and 


Antismoking champions cheered the ruling. Oklahoma 
Congressman Mike Synar last month introduced legislation 
that would strictly prohibit any tobacco ads. Such a ban 
could seriously hurt the financial health of many newspapers 
and magazines that rely heavily on their share of the nearly 
$3 billion a year spent by the tobacco industry on advertising 

ruling could spur a similar push to bar 

liquor ads. With the constitutional obstacles now largely out 

of the way, the tugging and pulling of lobbyists and lawmak- 
ial message is in! 














only to homosexual conduct*—are rarely 
enforced. Generally, authorities expect no 
sudden wave of prosecutions. 

But gay leaders fear that the decision 


=| will nonetheless be a devastating blow to 


the efforts of homosexuals to win social 
toleration. They have been on the defen- 
sive anyway against a public backlash 
spurred partly by terror over the spread of 
AIDS. Homophobes “want us to go back 
into the closet,” says Jean O'Leary, execu- 
tive director of National Gay Rights Ad- 
vocates. “Now the Supreme Court has 
even made the closet unsafe.” 

The antigay backlash is for the most 
part a peculiarly American phenomenon. 
Britain, West Germany and the Scandi- 
navian countries repealed antihomosex- 
ual laws years ago, and France and Japan 
never had any. There has been no dis- 
cernible change in attitudes since AIDS 
came to public attention. Homosexuality 
is illegal throughout the Islamic world 
and in the Soviet Union and India, but 
even there, legal punishment is infre- 
quent. It is more common in Latin Ameri- 
ca, where gays sometimes face extralegal 
violence as well. An extreme example: 
self-appointed vigilantes have gunned 
down 65 suspected homosexuals on the 
streets of Cali, Colombia, in the past year. 


likely in the U:S., but gays still under- 

lined their fears by staging protest 
demonstrations around the country. They 
are afraid that lower courts may refuse to 
grant gays and lesbians custody of children 
on the ground that homosexuals are engag- 
ing in criminal activity. For the same rea- 
son, they fear that judges will uphold refus- 
als by employers to hire gays and by 
landlords to rent to them. Eleanor Smeal, 
president of the National Organization for 
Women, expresses an additional concern: 
White’s opinion may eventually give a Su- 
preme Court majority a rationale for over- 
turning Roe vs. Wade, the landmark 1973 
decision that established a woman’s right 
to choose abortion. Says Smeal: “If Roe is 
ever reversed, this is exactly the way [the 
decision] will be written.” 

The reaction of the Rev. Jerry Fal- 
well, head of the Liberty Federation, indi- 
cates that convinced conservatives will 
take the sodomy ruling as a signal to step 
up efforts to write a stern morality into 
state laws. Falwell praised the decision 
partly because the “court upheld the right 
of a state to decide its own moral guide- 
lines.” Anticipating the report of the At- 
torney General’s Commission on Pornog- 
raphy, scheduled for release this week, 
Falwell went further, claiming that the 
Reagan Administration is saying a “big 
loud amen” to his efforts “to improve mor- 
al values in our country.” He may be over- 
confident: there will still be strong resis- 
tance to the kind of morality advocated by 
Falwell and his allies. But last week's Su- 
preme Court decision does signal that, in a 
way never forecast by Bob Dylan, the times 
they are achangin’. —By George J. Church. 
Reported by Anne Constable/Washington, with 
other bureaus 
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he hastily typed two-page document is 

hardly a model for future superpower 
treaties. It is brief, lacks detail and even 
contains two typographical errors. The 
terms are nonetheless remarkable: for 
American scientists, it provides for the 
placement of seismic monitors near a So- 
viet nuclear weapons test site in Kazakh- 
stan, and allows Soviet counterparts to set 
up similar gear later this summer near the 
US. test site in Nevada. In effect, the pact 
establishes the first mutual on-site verifi- 
cation of nuclear weapons tests. Yet the 
US. and the Soviet Union 
have been trading barbs 
about nuclear testing, and 
the agreement, signed in 
May, was negotiated not 
by diplomats but by a pri- 
vate U.S. environmental 
group, the New York City— 
based Natural Resources 
Defense Council, and the 
Soviet Academy of Sci- 
ences in Moscow. “The 
U.S. Government was in- 
formed but not involved,” 
said Thomas Cochran, a 
Ph.D. in nuclear physics 
and the council’s senior 
scientist. 

US. officials reacted 
with guarded curiosity. Said 
Defense Secretary Caspar 
Weinberger: “I don’t think 
it’s a breakthrough, no. But 
I would be interested to see 
what they find.” 

Last week, as Cochran 
and a five-man team departed for the So- 
viet Union, their unique but unsanctioned 
mission seemed to symbolize the hot-and- 
cold nature of U.S.-Soviet relations. Other 
signals between the two nations were 
equally contradictory. Soviet Leader Mik- 
hail Gorbachev, on a visit to Poland, 
charged that “the cause of disarmament 
has not been advanced by a single milli- 
meter because of the American Adminis- 
tration’s open obstruction.” The Soviets 
underscored their concern by asking for a 
special meeting of the Standing Consulta- 
tive Committee, a bilateral body that 
oversees compliance with arms accords, 
to discuss the Reagan Administration’s 
recent declaration that the SALT II agree- 
ment is all but dead. 

But Gorbachev announced in a later 
speech that a letter he sent to Ronald 
Reagan last month was intended to re- 
move obstacles to a second summit meet- 
ing between the two leaders. In Moscow, 
Deputy Foreign Minister Vladimir Pe- 
trovsky told reporters that the Soviets had 
also proposed a “preparatory mecha- 
nism” for arranging a long-delayed pre- 
summit meeting between US. Secretary 
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Public Squabbles, Private Deal 


Amid U.S.-Soviet shadowboxing, a step toward arms control 





of State George Shultz and his Soviet 
counterpart, Eduard Shevardnadze, pre- 
sumably when the two attend the recon- 
vening of the United Nations General 
Assembly in September. A summit, Pe- 
trovsky cautioned, must produce results 
and “not be just a handshake.” 

The U.S. responded with asperity to 
this display of public relations diplomacy. 
“No foreign ministers’ meeting has been 
scheduled, nor have the Soviets proposed 
dates for one,” snapped State Department 
Spokesman Charles Redman. The Soviets’ 






mixed message, said U.S. officials, is an at- 
tempt to link progress in arms talks to a 


Shultz-Shevardnadze meeting. “They're 
telling us what kind of summit they want,” 
said a U.S. arms-control aide. 

The Soviets may also be voicing their 
annoyance at mixed signals from the U.S. 
The Administration has been pressing for 
a second summit, and President Reagan 
last week told the newspaper USA Today 
he is “optimistic ... that we're going to 
have a summit where we can reach agree- 
ment.” But his subordinates are divided 
over a US. response to the Soviet arms- 
control proposal tabled in Geneva last 
month. The Soviets have offered to trim 
their large land-based intercontinental 
ballistic missile forces in exchange for a 
US. promise to limit its Strategic Defense 
Initiative to research only. 

The State Department is arguing for a 
swift and substantive counterproposal to 
get the summit preparations moving, 
while the Pentagon and the CIA oppose 
any concessions that would threaten Star 
Wars. A meeting last week of midlevel 
arms-control advisers ended “in total dis- 
agreement,” said one participant. “We 
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are bogged down here, really stalemated.” 
Unflagging support for SDI also dims 
the prospect for any agreement on nucle- 
ar testing. The Soviets have called for a to- 
tal moratorium and have not detonated a 
nuclear device since August 1985. But 
some of the weapons envisioned by SDI re- 
quire underground nuclear tests. The 
Pentagon argues that testing is needed to 
ensure the reliability of its arms stockpile. 
While continuing with tests, the U.S. has 
proposed that on-site monitors be permit- 
ted to verify the current ban on detona- 
tions with yields greater than 150 kilo- 
tons. When the U.S. suggested in March 
that both sides adopt a new, sophisticated 
verification system called CORRTEX, the 
Soviets rejected it. Two months later, 
however, the Soviets struck their agree- 
ment with the Natural Re- 
sources Defense Council: 
The unprecedented ar- 
rangement will allow U.S. 
seismologists to place three | 
monitoring stations within 
100 miles of Semipala- 
tinsk, 1,800 miles from 
Moscow in. eastern Ka- 
zakhstan, and Soviet scien- 
tists to erect their sensors 
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near Yucca Flats, Nev., 
where US. _ universities 
have monitored under- 


ground tests for years. (At- 
mospheric tests were halt- 
ed in 1963 after the US. 
and the Soviet Union 
signed the Limited Test 
Ban Treaty.) The US. 
team, led by University 
of Colorado Seismologist 
Charles Archambeau, will 
place digital seismometers 
in three 300-fi.-deep holes 
drilled by the Soviets. A 
two-man team will remain near Semipa- 
latinsk to monitor the findings. The $1.3 
million cost of the project will be borne by 
foundations and private donors. 

Although the Soviet moratorium on 
testing is due to expire next month, few 
observers expect the Soviets to resume nu- 
clear tests immediately, which leaves the 
USS. scientists with little to monitor. 
Moreover, the U.S. already has in place a 
worldwide network of stations that accu- 
rately monitor Soviet tests. Even so, the 
American observers should collect invalu- 
able data on the seismological character- 
istics of the Soviet Union and on the Sovi- 
ets’ ability to read tremors from USS. 
nuclear tests. The project’s primary goal, 
said Archambeau, is to “demonstrate that 
on-site inspection is feasible and should 
be no obstacle to a test moratorium.” 
Added M.LT.’s Kosta Tsipis, an expert on 
verification: “Scientists are showing that 
on-scene inspection works. Now it’s up to 
the politicians.” Given the convoluted na- 
ture of arms control, the hard work lies 
ahead. —By Michael Duffy. 
Reported by Johanna McGeary and Bruce van 
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The Presidency/ Hugh Sidey 


A Mind with Few Limits 


y the reckoning of Dumas 

Malone, the world’s preemi- 
nent Jeffersonian biographer, 
“No other American document 
has been read so often or listened 
to by so many weary and perspir- 
ing audiences” as the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Certainly 
new records were set this Fourth 
as the words of Thomas Jefferson 
about “self-evident” truths 
and “unalienable rights’ were 
beamed from the base of the Stat- 
ue of Liberty around the globe. 
“Those well-worn phrases have 
never lost their potency and 
charm,” insists Malone, though 
at the time they were first intro- 
duced, Jefferson was still miffed 
that his original text had been 
edited by the Continental Con- 
gress. Jefferson was not even in 
the limelight. He was poking 
around Philadelphia, buying a 
thermometer and seven pairs of 
ladies’ gloves before going home to Monticello. Years later, he said his 
intention had been “to place before mankind the common sense of the subject.” 
Jefferson, as much as any man of his time, believes Malone, had already focused 
on the future and was deeply concerned about the daunting task of translating 
the Declaration into “legal institutions.” Two centuries later, we still struggle at 
the job. 

Many Americans back then gloried in the Jeffersonian eloquence, then 
turned away from the tasks it prescribed for them. Too many Americans still do 
that, says Malone, who is 94, and spent 50 years compiling his six volumes on 
Jefferson, 5% of which follow the events that came after the moment of creation 
in July 1776. Common sense about the things that still plague mankind flowed 
from Jefferson’s extraordinary pen for half a century after that date in papers, 
letters and laws. 

Scholars know about Jefferson’s insistence that “the earth belongs to the liv- 
ing, not to the dead,”’ and how he wanted that principle applied to eliminating 
national debts, particularly war debts. But few practitioners of today’s politics 
have read those admonitions. Jefferson contended that one generation, which he 
meticulously calculated from the rough data available to run about 19 years, 
should not unreasonably burden its successors. He believed sufficient taxes 
should be levied to clear the books in that 19-year stretch so that a new genera- 
tion could face its own problems unencumbered. That pay-as-you-go principle 
might also be an effective restraint on the “dog of war,” reasoned Jefferson, who 
had seen the European potentates suffocate their subjects with debt from wars of 
pride and whim. 

Jefferson’s marvelous mind knew few limits. Laws of a nation and even con- 
stitutions should undergo generational revisions, he suggested. ‘““No society can 
make a perpetual constitution, or even a perpetual law,” he wrote. He felt, like 
few other men of his age, the inexorable current of humankind in which the only 
constant was change. But, of course, he was too much the dreamer. His friend 
James Madison brought him down to earth, pointing out that generations were 
not mere tidy mathematical certainties and that debts, like those incurred for the 
American Revolution, could benefit those who were to come. As always, Jeffer- 
son acknowledged the wisdom of Madison’s view, but he could never rid himself 
of the feeling that unrestrained debt was as great an enemy of “natural rights” as 
King George III. 

It is notable in this the week after the great party that among the questions 
facing the US. are these: What right do we have to pile up a $2 trillion debt for 
our children to pay? How can we in good conscience indulge desires that may 
leave the earth poisoned and exhausted within a few decades? Why, if we must 
spend $300 billion for our war machine, should we not levy taxes to pay for that 
burden in our time? 

Thomas Jefferson is whispering to us to read on. 




















Thomas Jefferson, by James Wyeth 











| Senator East commits suicide 





SadExit => 


iling and frequently depressed, North 

Carolina’s Republican Senator John 
East served notice last September that he 
would not seek re-election to the seat he 
had won by a narrow margin in 1980. Just 
last month East decided that when his 
term ended this year, he would return as a 
professor to East Carolina University in 
Greenville, where he had taught political 
science for 16 years. But last week East’s 
troubles apparently overwhelmed him. 
After driving with an aide from Washing- 
ton to his home in Greenville, the arch- 
conservative champion of the right to life 
killed himself with automobile exhaust 
fumes. The suicide was the fourth by a 
U.S. Senator.* | 

East, 55, had suffered paralysis of his 
legs since 1955, when polio cut him down 
while he was serving as a Marine lieuten- 
ant at Camp Lejeune. In recent years, hy- 
pothyroidism and urinary problems 
plagued him, and he sought psychiatric 
help for depression. Even though his 
health problems were widely known, his 
death shocked friends and family alike. 
His wife Priscilla received the news by 
phone from North Carolina’s senior U.S. 
Senator Jesse Helms. For Helms, East 
was not only a political protégé but a 
philosophical double. East is remembered 
mainly for having sponsored a measure in 
the Senate that failed to pass, a bill that 
would have outlawed abortion by declar- 
ing a fetus a “person” from the moment of 
conception. 

Two days after East’s funeral, Republi- 
can Governor James G. Martin appointed 
Congressman James Broyhill to serve the 
last six months of the term. Broyhill, a 23- 
year House veteran, had just won a bitter 
primary campaign for the Senate nomina- 
tion against former U.S. Ambassador to 
Rumania David Funderburk, a candidate 
of the ultra—-right-wing National Congres- 
sional Club, which had previously backed 
East. North Carolina Republicans hope 
that Broyhill’s incumbency, however brief, 
will boost him in his uphill campaign 
against the Democratic nominee, popular 
former Governor Terry Sanford, who re- 
tired in 1985 after 15 years as president of 
Duke University. 2 








“The others: James Henry Lane of Kansas, 1866; 
Frank Brandegee of Connecticut, 1924; and Lester 
Hunt of Wyoming, 1954. 
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In honor of an American classic 


LAWSUITS 


Race to the 
Courthouse 


Facing a double explosion of 
rate increases for liability in- 
surance and lawsuits that seek 
compensation for personal in- 
juries, 16 state legislatures 
have reacted by placing limits 
on the damages that courts can 
award. In Colorado and Flori- 
da, the new laws went into ef- 
fect on July 1. But just under 
the deadline, long lines of law- 
yers formed in both states last 
week to file suits. On Monday 
fully 1,000 suits were launched 
in Denver's district court; 100 
would be normal. A record 643 
suits were filed in Miami's 
Dade County courthouse on 
the same day, almost three 
times the usual number. 

The ceilings on damage 
awards in Florida, unlike those 
in Colorado, would apply only 
to injuries suffered after July 1. 
Thus the predeadline stam- 
pede there was unnecessary. 
Lawyers, who get paid large 
sums for understanding stat- 
utes, had apparently misread 
the Florida law. 





Replay of a 
Tragedy 


History repeated itself in the 
skies over Lakehurst, N.J., last 
week. Just three-quarters of a 
mile from where the hydrogen- 
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filled dirigible Hindenburg ex- 
ploded into flames in 1937, 
killing 36, an experimental air- 
ship known as the Heli-Stat 
apparently lost power, crashed 
and burned during a test flight 
at the U.S. Naval Air Engi- 
neering Center, One of the five 
civilian crew members was 
killed. 

A hybrid aircraft made up 
of four Sikorsky SH-34J heli- 
copters attached to a helium- 
filled blimp, the Heli-Stat was 
the brainchild of Frank Pia- 
secki, 66, a pioneer in helicop- 
ter development. Patented in 
1961, the Heli-Stat could not 
find a sponsor until 1979, when 
Piasecki received backing 
from the U.S. Forest Service to 
build a vehicle for lifting lum- 
ber from remote forests. But 
development costs ballooned 
from an original estimate of 
$6.7 million to over $31 mil- 
lion, and the Heli-Stat man- 
aged to fly successfully for the 
first time only last April. The 
latest Lakehurst disaster may 
take the air out of Piasecki’'s 
blimp altogether. 


Stamped into 
History 


Antebellum gowns and Con- 
federate uniforms were back in 
vogue in Atlanta and environs 
ata ten-day celebration mark- 
ing the 50th anniversary of 
Margaret Mitchell’s novel 
about the Old South, Gone 
With the Wind. The US. Post- 











al Service last week even issued 
a definitive memorial l¢ U.S. 
postage stamp with Mitchell's 
likeness. As if to confirm the 
cult status of the Pulitzer-prize- 


winning novel (25 million 
copies sold in 27 languages) 
and the 1939 movie, serious 
philatelists and GWTW aficio- 
nados alike stormed a postal 
booth and bought 50,000 of the 
new stamps. 

Local officials were nota- 
bly absent from the stamp- 
issuing ceremony, however, 
and there was some uneasiness 
in the mostly black city over 
the near veneration of a book 
that stereotypes blacks. Butter- 
fly McQueen, 75, who played 
the movie role of Prissy, Miss 
Scarlett’s maid, showed up 
with tongue firmly in cheek. 
Handed an album of the 
stamps, she repeated her most 
famous GWTW line: “Miss 
Scarlett, I don’t know nothin’ 
about birthin’ babies.” 


SPACE 


The Titan Will 
Fly Again 


Grounded by a demoralizing 
series of failures, the U.S. space 
program finally got a bit of 
good news last week. The Air 
Force announced that a me- 
chanical glitch, rather than a 
major design flaw, caused its 
Titan 34D rocket to explode 
just 700 ft. above its launching 
pad at California’s Vanden- 
berg Air Base last April 18. 
Loose insulation, the result of 











shoddy quality control, was 
blamed for permitting a fatal 
burn-through. The Air Force 
predicted that the Titan, capa- 
ble of lifting up to 35,000-Ib. 
payloads, would be ready to fly 
again by early next year. 


Flagged Down 
By the Feds 


In Nevada, where the roads 
are mostly flat, straight and 
empty, drivers never did like to 
poke along. Nevada was the 
last state to comply with the 
federally imposed 55-m.p.h. 
limit in 1975, and last week it 
was the first to try officially to 
break it, upping the speed limit 
to 70 m.p.h. on a short stretch 
of I-80. 

The state legislature hoped 
that coupling the higher speed 
limit with a mandatory seat- 
belt requirement would induce 
the feds to exempt Nevada 
from the 55-m.p.h. restriction. 
No such luck. When the Fed- 
eral Highway Administration 
promptly announced a cutoff 
of road-building funds—in- 
cluding $66 million for next 
year—the state just as quickly 








| backed off. But not without 


vowing to fight: the state has 
filed a suit against the Federal 
Government, calling the threat 
to stop funding an infringe- 
ment on states’ rights. It is, 
said Nevada Chief Deputy 
Attorney General William | 
Isaeff, “like putting a gun to 
our head.” 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


Life Behind the Walls 


A sense of unease grows among whites as blacks turn more militant 


n her address to the graduating 

class of the University of Cape Town 

last week, Helen Suzman, the best- 

known opposition member of the 
South African Parliament, delivered a 
stinging rebuke to the Afrikaner-domi- 
nated government. Not only was South 
Africa divided into white and black 
worlds, she declared, but “in the vast ma- 
jority of cases, the white citizens have nev- 
er set foot in the world of the blacks. They 
have never been in a township, know 
nothing about the miserable conditions 
endured by people compelled to live in 
those areas. But most of all, they know 
nothing of the seething anger that has 
built up over the years, so clearly demon- 
strated at [black] funerals.” 
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Some Afrikaners celebrate their history as others visit a Durban bar 


World 


Since this was especially true of the 
majority of Members of Parliament from 
the ruling National Party, Suzman con- 
tinued caustically, every Nationalist M.P. 
should be obliged to attend a black funer- 


| al “disguised as a human being.” In that 


way, they might “get some idea of the in- 
tensity of feeling, of the heavy tide of re- 
sistance sweeping through the townships, 
instead of sitting on their green benches in 
Parliament, insulated like fish in an 
aquarium.” 

However much Suzman’s gibe may 
have irritated South Africa’s whites and 
enraged her Nationalist opponents, it was 
essentially accurate. While the country’s 
whites are not so isolated as they used to 
be now that bombs are going off every day 
or so in one or another of the biggest cit- 
ies, the very geography of apartheid has 
long and effectively separated whites and 
blacks. Whites are not only physically re- 
moved from black residential areas but 
dangerously isolated from the evidence of 
mounting black rage 

The Group Areas Act, which keeps 
blacks in townships far from city business 
districts and affluent white suburbs, re- 
mains a cornerstone of South Africa’s pol- 
icy. The government’s harsh new controls 
on the domestic and foreign press, adopt- 
ed since State President P.W. Botha de- 
clared a nationwide state of emergency on 
June 12, have further impaired the whites’ 
vision and suppressed any struggling sen- 
sitivity to the plight of the country’s 24 
million blacks. 

Even though some 1,900 people, most 
of them black, have been killed since the 
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where a bomb exploded last month, and a farmer patrols his land 





current unrest began in September 1984, | 
the lives of South Africa’s 5 million whites | 
have changed relatively litthe—at least on 
the surface. Most of them still live in big | 
houses with spacious grounds, universally 
protected by solid walls, which, they like 
to explain to visitors, are for enclosing 
children and dogs. Even whites of fairly 
modest income have a life-style that 
would be out of the reach of well-to-do | 
professionals in the U.S. or Western Eu- 
rope. In today’s depressed real estate mar- 
ket, a comfortable house with three or | 
four bedrooms, a swimming pool, a well- 
tended garden suitable for barbecues or 
evening parties, and perhaps a tennis | 
court, can be had for less than $100,000; 
$50,000 will buy a house that would go for 
five times that amount on the outskirts 
of Washington or in New York’s West- | 
chester county. The tree-shaded, flower- 
filled white suburbs are as glistening, and 
the shopping malls as spectacular, as ever. 
In the jammed parking lot of Sandton 
City, a luxury mall outside Johannesburg, 
the bumper sticker of a cream-colored 
Mercedes last week carried these words: 
WHEN THINGS GET TOUGH, THE TOUGH 
GO SHOPPING 

Not all whites are rich or even well 
off—in fact thousands are unemployed— 
but a comfortable style still seems to be 
the norm. The presence of servants is an 
important part of the lives of whites. Most 
middle-class families employ at least one 
live-in maid, and, with monthly wages 
running around $60, many have a cook or 
gardener as well. The thought of doing 
without household help seems to panic 














the whites almost as much as the slogan 
“One Man, One Vote.” The young wife of 
a lawyer in Johannesburg, who is also the 
mother of two small children, was recent- 
ly discussing possible emigration to the 
U.S. When told what a maid would cost in 
Washington or New York, she closed the 
conversation by saying “Then I guess I 
can’t go. I have two maids here, and as it 
is, lcan hardly manage when one of them 
has a day off.” 

But behind the surface, there is evi- 
dence of mounting white anxiety, much of 
it related to the current violence. More 
bombs exploded in South Africa last 
week. In a dozen such explosions since 
June 12, three people have been killed 
and more than 120 injured. At Magoo’s 
Bar in Durban’s Parade Hotel, where a 
bomb went off last month, special window 
glass has since been installed. Lance Da- 
vidson, a university student who was 
slightly injured in the blast, assured pa- 
trons last week, “Don’t worry, you're safe 
in here.” 

At midweek the government an- 
nounced that it will press criminal 
charges against 780 of the 3,000 or more 
people, most of them blacks, who have 
been detained under the security regula- 
tions since June 12. Amnesty Internation- 
al, the London-based human rights orga- 
nization, reports that among the detainees 
are 900 union activists, including Elijah 
Barayi, president of the 500,000-member 
Congress of South African Trade Unions. 
The giant black labor organization set this 
Thursday as its deadline for the govern- 
ment to meet “minimum” demands, in- 
cluding the release of all union leaders. 


Otherwise, the unions may decide to calla | 


national strike. 

As the crisis entered its fifth week, the 
Reagan Administration launched a re- 
view of its policy toward South Africa (see 
box), and the British government pre- 
pared to send its Foreign Secretary, Sir 
Geoffrey Howe, on a trip to that country 
to try to arrange a dialogue between the 
Pretoria government and black leaders 
and seek the release of Nelson Mandela, 
the most prominent figure in the long- 





who has been in prison for 24 years. 

In the meantime, a fourth foreign 
journalist, West German TV Correspon- 
dent Heinrich Buettgen, was ordered to 
leave the country. When the local Foreign 
Correspondents Association protested the 
government's “sinister” expulsions policy, 
it received an angry retort from the Depu- 
ty Information Minister, Louis Nel. The 
real problem, said the peppery Nel, was 
that “most foreign journalists have con- 
sistently misrepresented South Africa 
abroad by turning a blind eye to construc- 
tive developments.” 


t is true that the country has recently 

made some progress in the direction 

of racial reform. Last month, for in- 

stance, Parliament passed legislation 
abolishing influx control and pass laws 
governing the movement of blacks 
throughout the country. But such progress 
has been overshadowed by the wave of re- 
pression that has coincided with it. 

The current troubles are behind the al- 
most palpable increase in white unease. In 
some rural areas, particularly in the Lim- 
popo River valley near the Zimbabwe bor- 
der, white farmers have formed home 
guard, or “commando,” units, while the 
army sweeps the roads for mines at least 
twice a day. Many farmers in the area have 
built high security fences or walls around 
their homes, and all are connected by 
shortwave radio. One such farmer, Johan 
de Villiers, wears a Beretta pistol wherever 
he goes on his 2,000-acre spread. Two of 
his four sons are now farmers, and one of 
them, Gerrie, was injured by an exploding 
land mine late last year. 

One easy measurement of white con- 
cern is emigration—or “taking the chicken 
run,” as South Africans derisively call it. 
Last year immigration into South Africa fell 
40%, while the number of those leaving the 


country rose by one-third. Among the | 


émigrés are a disproportionate number of 
engineers, accountants, educators and phy- 
sicians, whose departures constitute a seri- 
ous brain drain. The most popular destina- 
tion is Britain, where many have relatives. 
The runner-up is Australia, to which the 


outlawed African National Congress, | South Africans have been flocking in such 


Ananny talks with a boy in her care, while a servant helps prepare ab 
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numbers that they have been dubbed the 
“new boat people.” Quite a few who arrived 
in South Africa from white-ruled Rhodesia 
have decided to go back, even though the 
country has since become black-ruled Zim- 
babwe. At the time of Zimbabwe's indepen- 
dence, fewer than 100,000 members of a 
white community that had once numbered 
277,000 remained, but 30,000 have since 
returned. 

Leaving South Africa is not easy, for 
emotional as well as economic reasons. 
The Afrikaners have no other homeland 
to go to even if they wanted one, which 
most do not. Furthermore, an emigrant is 
allowed to take no more than $40,000 with 
him, although he can subsequently with- 
draw the earnings from any remaining in- 
vestments in South Africa. Says Frederik 
van Zyl Slabbert, former parliamentary 
leader of Helen Suzman’s opposition Pro- 
gressive Federal Party: “The chap with the 
double garage and two kids in school is go- | 
ing to have to think very hard.” Even 
among those who would like to leave, most 
seem to have decided that they cannot af- 
ford to do so. They stay, but they are wor- 
rying more about security than they used 
| to. Asa result, arms sales are booming and 
| more walls are going up. 

The rising sense of unease among 
South African whites is matched by a feel- 




































arbecue; in Johannesburg, bowlers at the Houghton Club 








ing that people have nocontrol 
over what is happening. Many 
are spending less money, stay- 
ing home more, not taking 
small children out with them. 
John Pegge, a Cape Town so- 
ciologist, is convinced that at- 
titudes are changing and that 
“nobody is complacent any- 
more.” He thinks that most 
whites have become inured 
to the reality of violence but 
that they have been impressed 
by the growing evidence that 
blacks are organizing them- 
selves nationally, from labor 
groups like the Congress of 





South African Trade Unions Johan de Villiers wears a Beretta pistol wherever he goes 


to such political bodies as the 
multiracial but predominantly black 
United Democratic Front. 

Still, notes former Johannesburg May- 
or Monty Sklaar, “you find a terrible anti- 
black attitude among the lower-income 
groups. Part of the problem is that they see 
blacks as a threat to their jobs, and it’s get- 
ting worse.” Jacob Kruger, the owner of a 
Port Elizabeth engineering company, says 
he is optimistic about some of the recent 
reforms but pessimistic about a hardening 
white attitude that seems to him to be say- 
ing “The West has deserted us, so we'll go 
it alone and do it our way.” Concludes 
Kruger: “I’m afraid that if this attitude 





wins out, there might be a horrific slaugh- 
ter of blacks.” 

Ken Owen, editor of the financial 
newspaper Business Day, believes that 
white liberals are becoming more aware of 
the anger and frustration in black town- 
ships, but adds that the liberals have al- 
ways been relatively well informed and 
now “are responding by emigrating in 
large numbers.” Overall, he is pessimistic, 
saying “Ordinary whites think the mainte- 
nance of law-and-order justifies the emer- 
gency regulations. The country is moving 
to the right very, very fast, and not just the 
Afrikaners but the English-speaking pop- 








ulation as well. They will fight 
tooth and claw to avoid their 
fate.” 

It is hardly surprising that 
in a land where some basic as- 
sumptions of life are changing 
so quickly, opinion should 
range from extreme pessi- 
mism to cautious optimism. If 
South Africans of every racial 
community have one thing in 
common, it is that they do not 
really know where their coun- 
try is heading. Thus there is a 
shared sense of uncertainty 
and foreboding. The most 
hopeful would probably agree 
with John Kane-Berman, di- 
rector of the South African In- 
stitute of Race Relations, who feels that 
the whites in general are growing more re- 
ceptive to the idea of change. Though they 
are still a long way from accepting the 
principle of majority rule, he believes, 
“they are coming to the conclusion that 
something is drastically wrong. There isa 
growing realization that this country has 
to be shared.” The dilemma South Africa’s 
whites face is that if they do not soon find a 
way of bringing such sharing about, vio- 
lence and bloodshed may destroy what 
they are trying to hold.—By William E. Smith. 
Reported by Peter Hawthorne and Bruce W. 
Nelan/Johannesburg 
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Search for a Middle Ground 


ven through the past two years of turmoil in South Afri- 

ca, the Reagan Administration has firmly stuck to its 
policy of “constructive engagement,” under which it hopes to 
nudge Pretoria toward a peaceful end to apartheid by means 
of “persuasion and pressure.” The policy was fashioned by 
Chester Crocker, the Assistant Secretary of State for African 
Affairs, who continues to be the Administration’s trouble- 
shooter for the region. 

Recently, however, that hands-off position has seemed 
more and more insufficient. On the one hand, South Africa’s 
imposition last month of a state of emergency reasserted its 
absolute indifference to gentle prodding from abroad. On the 
other hand, support for sweeping economic sanctions has 
been steadily mounting in Congress. The Administration is 
now trying to map out some middle ground between doing 
nothing and imposing tough sanctions. As Secretary of State 
George Shultz explained last week, Washington must act “in 
a manner that lends strength to our statements 
but leaves us in a position to exercise what per- 
suasion we can.” 

In the hope of resolving that problem, the 
State Department and the National Security 
Council have initiated a full-scale review of the 
Administration’s South African policy. For the 
moment, however, their options seem as con- 
fused as the situation they are trying to address. 
Two weeks ago, National Security Adviser John 
Poindexter said that the Administration might 
pursue closer contacts with the black militant 
African National Congress. But then he down- 
played the possibility, pointing out that the 





A.N.C. did not represent all blacks and that Washington still 
had problems with the A.N.C.’s “commitment to violence 
and ties to the Soviet Union.” Poindexter also mentioned 
that a high-level U.S. envoy might be sent to Pretoria, but 
then admitted that an envoy could achieve little. Last week 
White House Spokesman Larry Speakes reiterated that the 
Government was considering only a “shift in emphasis” in 
the constructive-engagement policy. 

Both Shultz and President Reagan remain opposed to 
sanctions, arguing that they would not only remove US. le- 
verage in South Africa but devastate much of southern A fri- 
ca. In June, however, the House overwhelmingly voted to 
clamp a comprehensive trade embargo on South African 
products and force all U.S. companies to withdraw from the 
embattled country within six months. Last week the Senate 
delivered its strongest gesture of impatience yet. Only hours 
before the body recessed for the holiday weekend, Republi- 
can Senator Nancy Kassebaum introduced a bill that would 
ban all new U.S. loans and investments in South Africa. Said 
she: “The government of South Africa has become so intran- 
, Sigent that our policies appear to be entirely 
= irrelevant.” 
= Such pressure has increased the urgency for 
the Administration, as Shultz puts it, to “turn up 
the rheostat.” The Secretary of State is expected 
to reveal a few adjustments in constructive en- 
gagement to the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee on July 22. The changes, however, will 
probably be mild and largely cosmetic. Shultz 
has admitted that Washington’s “ability to pres- 
sure South Africa is limited.” But if the U.S. does 
nothing, it may forfeit even that limited role, not 
only in South Africa’s current affairs but also in 
the future of that tormented country. 
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ISRAEL 


An Embarrassment of Problems 





Security officials are rendered red-faced by a trio of scandals 


srael’s once vaunted security and intel- 

ligence services last week suffered 
through one of the worst weeks in memo- 
ry. The attacks were political rather than 
military, but they were just as devastating 
and came on several different fronts. The 
agencies faced three situations—two in 
Israel and one in Washington. 

The most serious problem grew out of 
the 1984 killing by Israeli security forces 
of two Palestinian bus hijackers. A total of 
four Palestinians commandeered a bus 
south of Tel Aviv, and one Israeli woman 
soldier on board was killed. Officials ini- 
tially said that two of the terrorists died in 
an army assault on the bus, and the other 
two were wounded and died on the way to 
the hospital. But, in fact, two terrorists 
were photographed being led away alive. 
Former senior officials of the internal-se- 
curity agency, known in Hebrew as Shin 
Bet, later charged that Avraham Shalom, 
head of the agency, had ordered the two 
Palestinians clubbed to death. 

Two weeks ago, Labor Prime Minis- 
ter Shimon Peres and Foreign Minister 
Yitzhak Shamir, his Likud partner in the 
national unity government, hoped for a 
quick end to the controversy when Presi- 
dent Chaim Herzog pardoned Shalom of 
any crimes committed in the affair. In ex- 
change, Shalom handed in his resigna- 
tion. Three other officials of the agency 
were also pardoned. 

Instead of defiating the scandal, the 
Shalom pardon heightened it. Small par- 
ties in the Knesset made five separate 
calls for no-confidence votes, forcing 
Peres to give in to a gale of protest from 
members of his own Labor Party and 
agree finally to the establishment of an of- 
ficial probe. “I am prepared to be ques- 
tioned before any judicial commission,” 
he said. “I acted in a straightforward and 
responsible manner.” 

Peres’ concession 


put the focus 


squarely on Shamir, who was Prime Min- | 


ister at the time of the bus hijacking 
and is scheduled to assume that post again 
in October under a power-sharing ar- 
rangement in which he and Peres are to 
switch jobs. Some observers are convinced 
that behind the Shin Bet controversy is a 
Labor Party wish to keep Shamir from 
taking power. Shamir denies any wrong- 
doing, and he has stubbornly opposed an 
official inquiry. But at week’s end he fi- 
nally acceded to a limited investigation. 
All the time Shamir continued to main- 
tain that in this case, the rule of law 
must bow to Israel’s security interests. 
“Who wants law without security?” the 
Foreign Minister demanded at a meeting 
of the right-wing Herut Party. “Only 


| people without sense. The best thing we 


can do is to remove the affair from the 
agenda.” 

Shamir’s position was complicated 
when it was disclosed that Shalom had 





written a letter to President Herzog, 
pleading that “all my actions in the mat- 
ter of Bus 300 were carried out by author- 
ity and with permission.” According to Is- 
raeli press accounts, that permission 
could only have come from Shamir, since 
the Prime Minister has sole authority over 
Shin Bet. 

The clash between law and security 
now threatens to become a crisis between 
the legal and political systems. Respond- 
ing to petitions from lawyers and public 
officials charging that the Shalom pardon 
was illegal, the Israeli Supreme Court last 
week took up the case. After two days of 











cials in an effort to head off the indict- 
ment of Aviam Sella, an Israeli air-force 
colonel. He has been implicated in the 
case of Jonathan Pollard, an American 
naval analyst who has pleaded guilty to 
turning over suitcases full of U.S. intelli- 
gence secrets to Israel. 

Pollard has named Sella, one of the Is- 
raeli air force’s brightest stars, as one of 
his chief contacts. Sella is now wing com- 
mander of Israel’s Ramon air base. The 
Israelis said that U.S. officials could inter- 
view Sella, but only in Israel and only if he 
were given immunity from prosecution. 
They asked for the same protection for 
three lesser officials implicated in the spy 
case. American prosecutors rejected the 
deal, prompting some Israeli officials to 
complain that Washington's zeal in the 
Pollard affair is designed to weaken Isra- 
el’s political clout in the U.S. 


VEY J¥SS! 


Shamir, second from left, and Peres, to his left, during a no-confidence vote 








The coalition partners had hoped the presidential pardon would end the controversy. 


hearings, a three-justice panel ordered the 
government to show by July 14 why it 
should not begin a police probe of Shin 
Bet. If the court eventually orders an in- 
vestigation, Shamir and the Likud will be 
forced to go along. 

Several Labor members of the 25- 
member coalition Cabinet have already 
threatened to resign if an investigation is 
not launched. But these defections are 
considered unlikely to topple the govern- 
ing coalition. And while a few months ago 
the popular Peres seemed to be looking 


for an excuse to bring down the govern- | 


ment, he does not apparently want the co- 
alition to fall over this issue. A recent poll 
shows that the public, which credits the 
national unity government with solving 
many of Israel’s economic problems, 
strongly opposes a breakup of the coali- 
tion and early elections, 

Meanwhile, in Washington, Israeli of- 
ficials were trying to limit another investi- 
gation. A delegation that included Meir 
Rosenne, the Israeli Ambassador to the 
US., met with Justice Department offi- 





Sometimes the Israeli government 
seems to clamp down on information as 
much out of embarrassment as necessity. 
That appeared to be the situation in a 
case disclosed first in the foreign press 
and then in Israel. It involved a major in 
the Israeli military-intelligence service 
who is now on trial for serving as a Syrian 
agent. The reserve officer is accused of 
transferring to Syria secrets of Israel’s 
military activities in Lebanon. If convict- 
ed, he could be sentenced to a minimum 
of 15 years in prison. 

Though on rare occasions Israelis have 
been charged with spying, never before has 
an intelligence figure been tried as a turn- 
coat. The trial would have been the subject 
of immediate headlines, but Israeli military 
censors succeeded at first in suppressing all 
mention of the case in the Israeli press. 
Ironically, Shin Bet officials, who played 
the major role in exposing the spy, want to 
publicize the trial in order to demonstrate 
anew their prowess as the guardians of Isra- 
el’s security. —By Michael S. Serrill. Reported 
by Robert Slater/Jerusalem 
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Striking Back 


A walkout cripples the nation 


Oo n the Pan American Highway as it 
crosses Chile, the usual truck traffic 
was missing, and the few cars on the road 
had to dodge miguelitos, nail-studded ob- 
jects intended to puncture tires. In the 
capital of Santiago and other cities, thou- 
sands of workers waited in vain for public 
buses and taxis that never came. Down- 
town shops in Santiago were closed, and 
there was such a dearth of traffic that 
some of the smog that envelops the city 
lifted, allowing peaks of the Andes to be 
seen to the east. 

The occasion for this sudden halt in 
activity was a two-day general strike, 
called last week by a vast coalition of la- 
bor and other opposition groups seeking 
the ouster of Dictator General Augusto 
Pinochet. The work stoppage appeared to 
be one of the most effective antigovern- 
ment actions in the 13 years since Pino- 
chet seized power. “The strike was a com- 
plete success, even beyond what we 
expected,” said Juan Luis Gonzalez, who 
heads the Assembly of Civility, the um- 
brella group of 250 unions, student groups 
and civic organizations that joined to 
sponsor the strike. 

The government, caught by surprise, 
was slow to respond to the action. But by 
late afternoon on Wednesday, the strike’s 
first day, thousands of troops, their faces 
daubed with black to conceal their fea- 
tures, arrived at plazas and the teeming 
slums that border Chile’s major cities. 
During the two-day protest, security 
forces killed eight people, including a 13- 
year-old girl who witnesses said was car- 
rying bread home from a Santiago bakery. 
Thirty-eight people were wounded and 
300 arrested, including 180 who have 
been detained. Leftist guerrillas reacted 
with counterviolence. They set off at least 
| 30 bombs across Chile. The explosions 
blew up twelve power towers, casting half 
the country into darkness for several 
hours. 

The Pinochet government insisted 
that the strike had been ineffective. 
Nonetheless, authorities filed criminal 
charges against 17 walkout leaders, in- 
cluding Gonzalez, accusing them of sub- 
version, and cracked down hard on the 
media. A total of 27 staff members from 
the opposition magazine Andlisis were 
| charged with antigovernment activities, 
and could face prison terms if convicted. 
Four independent radio stations, one of 
them run by the Roman Catholic Church, 
were ordered to halt news broadcasts dur- 
ing the protests. Strike organizers were es- 
pecially encouraged by the participation 
of truckers. In 1973 a crippling work stop- 
page by drivers against the Marxist-ori- 
ented government of Salvador Allende 
Gossens helped prompt the coup that 
brought Pinochet to power. e 
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Gorbachev and Jaruzelski coordinated everything on the podium during the party congress 


Friends Indeed 


Hard-line triumph, for now 


Oo nly Poland could harbor the contrast- 
ing scenes that took place within 
miles of each other last week. In the cav- 
ernous Congress Hall of Warsaw's Palace 
of Culture, 1,776 delegates attending Po- 
land’s Tenth Communist Party Congress 
sang the Communist /nternational. Then, 
as Soviet General Secretary Mikhail Gor- 
bachev settled into his chair, Polish Lead- 
er Wojciech Jaruzelski launched into a 
4¥%-hour report declaring that after the 
“tough ordeal” of the past five years, Po- 
land’s Communists are successfully pur- 
suing the “line of socialist renewal.” 

That same evening three miles away, 
thousands of Poles congregated in a 
church courtyard. After saying Mass, 
Warsaw Bishop Jerzy Modzelewski sol- 
emnly blessed the dark marble tombstone 
that marks the grave of Father Jerzy Po- 
pieluszko, a revered priest who was mur- 
dered by secret police in October 1984. 
Earlier, the crowd of 8,000 waved the red- 
and-white banners of the outlawed Soli- 
darity trade union. 

In Poland, it seems, while nothing is 
really new, a good deal has changed. 
Though frequent demonstrations show that 
opposition still runs deep, Jaruzelski was 
able to put on a triumphant face before the 
congress. Solidarity, perhaps the greatest 
threat to Communist rule in the East bloc 
since Czechoslovakia’s uprising in 1968, 
had at last been all but crushed after 
the capture two weeks earlier of Zbigniew 
Bujak, the underground’s mastermind. For- 
mer leaders who are free, like Lech Walesa, 
the sturdy electrician from Gdansk, have 
withdrawn from public life. Partly because 
of Solidarity’s collapse, the Catholic 
Church has resumed its role as the sole 
counterweight to Jaruzelski’s regime 








Gorbachev has attended only one oth- 
er East bloc party congress this year, 
in East Berlin, and his presence in War- 
saw clearly demonstrated Moscow’s satis- 
faction with Jaruzelski’s progress since 
he became First Secretary in 1981. The 
Soviet leader expansively praised Jaru- 
zelski and lauded Warsaw’s success in 
“repulsing the onslaught of the enemies 
of socialism.” 

If the opposition is down, however, it 
is far from out. Thanks to its organization 
into cells, Solidarity can survive the arrest 
of many members. A meeting of under- 
ground leaders after Bujak’s capture, for 
example, reportedly drew the heaviest at- 
tendance for such a gathering since mar- 
tial law was imposed in December 1981. 
The measure was lifted in July 1983. 

Jaruzelski is banking on Moscow’s 
support to help implement the economic- 
reform plan endorsed by the congress last 
week. The program includes giving great- 
er authority to plant managers and hold- 
ing down wages to help beat inflation. 
Jaruzelski also hopes to boost exports to 
aid in repaying some of Poland's $31 bil- 
lion foreign debt. He would like to enlist 
the aid of the U.S. as well. But a resump- 
tion of normal relations is unlikely, since 
Warsaw refuses to meet the U.S. demand 
for a “national reconciliation” that would 
recognize the opposition and end human- 
rights abuses. 

The prospects for a reconciliation be- 
tween Poland’s leaders and its people seem 
very bleak. Communist Party membership 
fell from 3 million to 2 million while martial 
law was enforced, and it has barely in- 
creased despite an all-out drive to strength- 
en the party’s ranks. Planned economic cut- 
backs will reduce already low living 
standards, and appear certain to heighten 
tensions. While Jaruzelski has put down 
Solidarity at least for the moment, the anger 
and resentment that led to that movement 
could erupt again. —By Edward W. Desmond. 
Reported by Kenneth W. Banta/Warsaw 
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RUMANIA 





he is Rumania’s First Lady, but her 

true role is more akin to royal consort 
and heir apparent to her husband Presi- 
dent Nicolae Ceausescu. In his grim dic- 
tatorship, she increasingly appears to be 
the power behind the throne. Already 
Elena Ceausescu, 67, is the object ofa per- 
sonality cult that rivals that of the 68- 
year-old President. Her birthday, like his, 
is a national holiday, her portrait waves in 
street parades, and the Rumanian media 
resound with her praise. She is variously 
hailed as the “woman-hero,” 
the “party’s torch,” the “guid- 
ing spirit behind science and 
culture” and even “mother of 
the fatherland.” 

Elena Ceausescu’s rise to 
political prominence has been 
extraordinary. Her official ti- 
tles only hint at the full extent 
of the influence she wields. As 
a member of the Permanent 
Bureau of the Political Execu- 
tive Committee, she is part of 
the country’s top decision- 
making body. As a First Dep- 
uty Premier, she supervises 
the secret police, determines 
promotions within the party, 
and has launched or support- 
ed programs ranging from the 
banning of abortions to a 
crackdown on press freedom. 
Her overall power is formida- 
ble. Says Doran Tudoran, a 
Rumanian poet now living in 
the US: “Elena is very 
strong. She probably decides 
much more than the Presi- 
dent. Over the past decade, the most im- 
portant decrees by the Rumanian Council 
have come from desk No. 2, where Elena 
Ceausescu sits.” 

Nicolae Ceausescu has headed the 
country since 1965, but is in failing health, 
reportedly suffering from cancer of the 
prostate. Under his rule, Rumania (pop. 
23 million) has sometimes steered a diplo- 
matic course independent of Moscow. 
The country, for example, refused to par- 
ticipate in the Warsaw Pact invasion of 
Czechoslovakia in 1968, does not allow 
the military organization to hold maneu- 
vers on its soil, and refused to endorse the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. 

But at the same time, Ceausescu has 
rigidly adhered to Stalinist-era central 
planning. A program celebrated as “20 
Years of Light” has actually plunged 
the country into economic darkness, To 
cut in half a foreign debt that passed 
the $12 billion mark in 1982, Rumania 
has exported so much of its farm output 
that its own people are often forced to 
do without staples such as eggs and 
beef. To conserve scarce energy sup- 
plies, Ceausescu has barred private cars 
from Bucharest streets, urged citizens to 




























































Mother of the Fatherland 


Elena Ceausescu is a major power behind her husband's reign 





use 40-watt light bulbs and farmers to 
replace tractors with horses or oxen. 
Says a Western diplomat in Bucharest: 
“The Rumanians are going backward, 
at least to the 19th century—maybe to 
the 18th.” 

Ironically, for a Soviet bloc country, 
Rumania relies on good relations with the 
US. to bolster its economy. Last month 
President Reagan extended the trade sta- 
tus of most-favored nation to Rumania for 
the eleventh straight year, after Bucharest 





The First Lady and President, right, on a state visit to Poland 
Her titles only hint at the extent of her far-reaching influence. 


agreed to allow more than 1,000 people to 
emigrate. The regime will thus be able 
to continue exporting to the U.S. with- 
out paying extra duties. Reagan granted 
the extension despite misgivings about 
alleged Rumanian human rights 
abuses, which range from torture and 
long-term political imprisonment to reli- 
gious persecution. 

Rumania has been hard hit by the 
disaster at the Soviet Union’s Chernobyl 
nuclear power plant in April. After the 
accident spread radioactive fallout 
across Eastern Europe, the European 
Community banned imports of crops 
and livestock from the region for three 
weeks. The embargo slashed the Bucha- 
rest regime’s foreign-exchange earnings 
and forced the cash-short country to 
miss several million dollars in debt pay- 
ments to the International Monetary 
Fund, the World Bank and other West- 
ern lenders. 

Elena is believed to be behind many 
oppressive government decisions. Father 
Gheorghe Calciu, 61, a Rumanian Ortho- 
dox priest who was allowed to emigrate to 
the U‘S. last year after 21 years in Ruma- 
nian prisons, contends that the First Lady 








has launched a determined campaign 
against religion. Father Calciu says more 
than 60 Orthodox churches have been de- 
molished since 1977 as part of a drive to 
renovate urban centers by replacing ar- 
chitectural treasures and other 
traditional structures with monumental 
government buildings. Many Baptist 
churches and several Jewish synagogues 
have been razed. 

Elena has launched an aggressive 
drive to boost Rumania’s population. Un- 
der the program, designed to raise the na- 
tional birthrate from 15 per 1,000 inhabi- 
tants to 20 or more, mothers receive $125 
for each child after their first. Families 
are urged to follow the Ceausescus’ exam- 
ple by having three children. Abortion is 
illegal except in certain highly 
restricted cases, and those 
convicted of performing the 
operation may be sent to jail. 
To enforce the law gynecolog- 
ical wards are watched by po- 
lice representatives, who must 
approve obstetric operations. 

Like her husband, who is 
the son of peasants, Elena has 
provincial roots. The daugh- 
ter of an innkeeper in the 
hamlet of Petresti, she joined 
the Communist Party in 1937 
at the age of 18. She met Nico- 
lae two years later, when she 
was elected queen of the pa- 
rade at a May Day celebra- 
tion. As Nicolae climbed the 
political ladder, Elena rose as 
well. When her husband as- 
sumed party leadership, she 
was quickly named director of 
the Bucharest Central Insti- 
tute of Chemical Research, 
and today she is also chair- 
man of the National Council 
for Science and Technology. 
Yet her technical background and com- 
petence are widely questioned in academ- 
ic circles. 

In recent months Elena has played 
an increasingly active role in meetings 
with foreign leaders. When the First 
Couple visited Belgrade last December, 
Yugoslav journalists noted that Elena 
figured prominently in official discus- 
sions. The Rumanian press highlighted 
her role in the talks. 

Elena clearly sees herself as Nico- 
lae’s successor. While the couple’s son 
Nicu, about 35, was at one time viewed 
as the heir apparent, he appears to be 
far more interested in parties and the 
good life than in a political career. 
Without her husband’s protection, how- 
ever, Elena might find it hard to stay in 
power. “She is infinitely more hated 
than the President,” says Tudoran. “She 
is much crueler, and her decisions are 
more dictatorial.” Given the dubious 
regard in which she is held, Elena, if 
she does inherit Nicolae’s mantle, 
may find it resting uneasily on her 
shoulders. —®Sy John Greenwald. Reported 
by Kenneth W. Banta/Bucharest and Rodman 
Griffin/New York 
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CHINA 


The leader scans the news: the only topic banned from discussion Is the party's right to rule 


Deng Consolidates His Gains 


After a challenge, the economic revolution keeps on rolling 


hina’s Communist Party turned 65 

last week, but it was not an altogether 
happy birthday. The celebration came in 
the midst of a heated debate among party 
factions over the progress of the reforms 
launched under Paramount Leader Deng 
Xiaoping, 81, to introduce free enterprise 
into his nation’s economy. In the Chinese 
press, the openness and variety of criti- 
cisms leveled at the party over the past 
two months have been breathtaking. 
“The only area that is effectively barred 
from discussion,” said one Western diplo- 
mat, “is the party’s right to rule.” 

At the center of the debate has been 
the drive to extend the economic revolu- 
tion from the countryside to the cities. 
Moves like the sudden dropping of price 
controls have put unwelcome stress on 
household budgets. Food prices soared by 
a previously unheard-of 30% last year, 
and the overall inflation rate jumped to 
9%. Meanwhile, opportunities for in- 
creased wealth have created fertile 
ground for corruption. Bureaucrats have 
taken kickbacks from enterprises in re- 
turn for supplying them goods at subsi- 
dized prices. The products are then resold 
on the open market for hefty profits. Oth- 
er officials have installed family members 
in businesses that then arrange lucrative 
deals through party connections. Prac- 
tices like these have helped sour many 
Chinese on the reform program. 

A political backlash has been under 
way as well. Conservatives, many of them 
older party members in powerful jobs, re- 
sented their loss of control over the econo- 
my. They were not pleased when Deng 
forced their colleagues into retirement and 
replaced the retirees with young reform- 
ers. During last spring’s annual National 








People’s Congress, the opponents of reform 
made a determined stand. They persuaded 
the session to call for a period of “consoli- 
dation,” during which no major economic 
reforms would be undertaken. 

Reformers also encountered setbacks 
in the arts. Control over China’s occasion- 
ally innovative film industry passed last 
January from the Ministry of Culture to 
the Ministry of Radio and Television, a 
conservative bastion. Authorities yanked 
a Peking play about youths who suffered 
because of the Cultural Revolution. Yet 
they allowed audiences to see a satirical 
work called Rubik's Cube that lam- 
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A thoroughly modem bicyclist in Peking 
Getting a leg up on the old-fashioned ways. 
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pooned various aspects of Chinese life. 

Faced with criticism on so many 
fronts, reformers launched counterattacks 
to keep their revolution rolling. Premier 
Zhao Ziyang’s State Council issued new 
regulations urging plant managers to es- 
tablish direct links with their customers 
and suppliers in order to skirt the ponder- 
ous Chinese bureaucracy. Peking also 
promoted public debate over whether 
state enterprises should issue stock and 
how to encourage investment capital. 

Deng’s allies have seized upon the 
30th anniversary of Mao Tse-tung’s infa- 
mous 1956 Hundred Flowers campaign to 
urge intellectuals to produce new ideas. 
Still, many Chinese are understandably 
leery of the Double Hundred campaign, 
as it is called. They have not forgotten 
how Mao first lured scholars into expos- 
ing their views—“Let a hundred flowers 
bloom, let a hundred schools of thought 
contend”—and then purged those who 
opposed his policies. One victim of the 
1956 campaign was Writer Wang Meng, 
whom Mao purged as an “antisocialist”’ 
and sent into internal exile for 24 years. 
Deng’s new Minister of Culture: none oth- 
er than Wang Meng, who was appointed 
last month. 

Meanwhile, the effects of reform on 
Chinese society remain visible every- 
where. In Canton, where images of lead- 
ers once glared down from huge posters 
like George Orwell’s Big Brother, the at- 
mosphere seems daily to grow more re- 
laxed. Long gone are the drab blue Mao 
suits that made crowds look as if they had 
just rolled off an assembly line. Both men 
and women now sport colorful ensembles. 
In Peking, so many new streets, business- 
es and hotels have cropped up that a vet- 
eran U.S. China hand, recently returned 
after a three-year absence, was often liter- 
ally lost. 

Despite considerable challenges, re- 
form has made inroads into China’s eco- 
nomic and cultural existence that will not 
easily be reversed. The Reagan Adminis- 
tration, pleased with Deng’s open-market 
programs, believes that the Chinese lead- 
er is paving the way for successors who 
will follow his initiative. “The process is 
two steps forward, one step backward,” 
says one official. Indeed, some China 
watchers view the fitful nature of Deng’s 
revolution as a reflection of the age-old 
Chinese tension between the drive to 
modernize and the tendency to shore up 
traditional values. 

“Constant readjustments are required 
to appease both sides,” says Martin La- 
sater, director of Asian studies at the 
Washington-based Heritage Foundation. 
The current period of consolidation, U.S. 
analysts believe, is necessary to keep re- 
form on a steady course and prevent the 
newly stimulated economy from over- 
heating. Noted an editorial in the People's 
Daily on the party’s 65th birthday: “It is 
unrealistic to seek reform without obsta- 
cles and risks.” —By Amy Wilentz. Reported 
by Richard Hornik/Peking 
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MCI means a world of service 
for the business world. 


MCI: On top of the world. No business is an island. 
To compete effectively in a global market, you must 
communicate effectively ona global scale. You need a 
communications company with international 
facilities of the highest order. That _ ee 
PETE ys takes a fresh approach to was rs gt 
TEER ee Pod service and technology. 
e And how they fit together. A company that can promise the 
¢ $ : 
world—and deliver. 
That company is MCI—a state-of-the-art digital system 
that can help you compete. In the past four years, MCI 
has invested $3.5 billion in the latest technology, making us 
the worlds most modern communications network. Provid- 
ing you with a quality that$S second to none. And a commit- 
‘=p ment thatS unprecedented. For one very important reason: 
7 Thecompetition is good. We have to be better. 
Around the world in many ways. Our international 
voice and data network is truly impressive. For service 


“/ Our digitally switched network 
really goes places 
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with unparalleled flexibility. And a range and breadth that striking. 

Such as Telex, with our substantial investment to bring you services like SAFE®—the 
world’s most advanced store and forward Telex system. There's IBS¥ a high speed digital 
transmission link for data, voice—even video conferencing. MCI International Letter™ or 


Innovative technology 
means communications 
b ona global scale. 
MCI International Courier™ lets you send messages with the speed of light, laser prints 
them at our overseas print center, then delivers hard copy by your choice of mail or courier. 
Even our innovative COMM Desk™ software that turns any IBM-compatible PC into an 
international communications system. With MCI, you've got the world in your backyard. 
As the world gets smaller, MCI gets bigger. Today, your business is competing in a 
whole new world. Where speed and flexibility are your 
} greatest assets. And as your markets and opportunities ES See 
expand, you can count on MCI to be right there with you. 
Because MCI has an unprecedented commitment to the 
future. Yours, and ours. 


Racine bie _ COMMUNICATIONS FOR THE NEXT 100 YEARS." 


* MCI, the MCI logo, and SAFE are registered service marks of MCI Communications Corporatior 
5M MCI Internatio ynal Le etter, MCI International Courie randCo mmunications For The Next 100 Year are service marks of MCI Communications Corporatior 
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Amoco LDO. motor oil delivers top protection for 
newer, smaller engines. Four cylinder, or six. U.S. made, or 
foreign. Today's engines run hotter and work harder. That's why 
they need the protection of Amoco LDO motor oil. LDO is specially 
formulated to reduce friction over a broad temperature range. 
LDO has special additives to keep engines clean and protected. 
LDO makes sure your car can take the pressure. 
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NORTHERN IRELAND 


Putting Protest Back in Protestant 





he rumble of drums, the piping of 

flutes echoed through the warm sum- 
mer twilight. Hundreds upon hundreds of 
men in bowler hats and orange sashes 
marched through the north of Belfast, 
their bright silken banners gilded by the 
setting sun. As the Sunday-suited men 
strode past, to the tune of their stirring an- 
cestral anthem, The Sash, a British army 
helicopter hovered overhead and riot po- 
lice stood guard before the 20-ft.-high 
screens they had just erected. Later that 
evening, 22 miles away, another group of 
men in tribal orange filed through the vil- 


lage of Downpatrick and gathered on a 
field of freshly mown hay. “We have our 
| backs to the wall,” an aged Protestant 
clergyman exhorted his flock, “and our 
whole province is in a state of turmoil.” 

Summertime is marching time for 
the Orange Order, a secretive clan that 
has trooped through the streets of 
Northern Ireland each summer for 
more than 150 years to commemorate 
Protestant triumphs in days gone by. 
This year, however, the marches threat- 
en to become protests, and the protests 
skirmishes. Tensions have been running 
high ever since last November, when 
British Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher and Irish Prime Minister Gar- 
ret FitzGerald agreed to give the neigh- 
boring Irish Republic a limited say in 
Ulster affairs for the first time. As a re- 
sult, Northern Ireland’s | million Prot- 
estants, who make up roughly two- 
thirds of the population, have risen with 
fury and unanimity to protest what they 
regard as London’s betrayal. 

Many now fear that the fuse of Protes- 
tant anger could be set alight by the Or- 
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The climax of the marching season brings fears of new violence 


angemen’s peaceful but boisterously par- 
tisan rites. So it is that Irish eyes are 
anxiously turned to the climax of the 
year’s 1,800 marches this coming Satur- 
day. As many as halfa million Protestants 
will take to the streets across the province 
in memory of Protestant William of Or- 
ange’s victory over James II, England's 
last Roman Catholic King, at the Battle 
of the Boyne, 296 years ago. 

In trying to appease Ulster’s alienated 
Catholic minority, last year’s historic 
agreement was intended to defuse the 
menace of the outlawed Irish Republican 
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The call of the fife, the beat of the drum: sustaining an age-old tradition, the brightly garbed Orange Order takes to the streets of Belfast 


Army (1.R.A.). Instead, it has stirred out- 
rage among Ulster Protestants. 

Over the past seven months, Ulster’s 
representatives in Westminster have con- 
sistently boycotted parliamentary de- 
bates, and British officials have been 
snubbed at every opportunity. Across the 
province, walls have been plastered with 
slogans shouting ULSTER SAYS NO, and 
up to 10,000 people have enrolled in “UI- 
ster Clubs,” Protestant cells formed over 
the past year to challenge the agreement. 
The Republic’s decision two weeks ago to 
continue its ban on divorce only con- 
firmed a Protestant sense of distance from 
their neighbors to the south. “There is 
nothing that attracts me toward the Irish 
Republic,” complains Billy Stevenson, 
chairman of the Castlereagh Ulster Club 


in east Belfast. “The present situation un- | 


der the Anglo-Irish agreement is like liv- 
ing with in-laws who don’t want you.” 
The dissent gathered new intensity 
two weeks ago, on the day the 78-seat 
Northern Ireland Assembly at Stormont 
was due to close under orders from Brit- 
ain. To dramatize their rejection of the 


Anglo-Irish accord, the Rev. Ian Paisley 
and members of his Democratic Unionist 
Party refused to leave the assembly hall. 
Finally, as the sit-in entered its eleventh 
hour, police moved in among the blue- 


leather benches and unceremoniously | 


evicted the militant Protestants by force. 
That set off a full-scale fracas on the steep 
steps of the white-stone building. “Don’t 
come crying to me if your homes are at- 
tacked,” Paisley shouted at the police dur- 
ing the melee. “You will reap what you 
sow.” The following day, the veteran fire- 
brand predicted “hand-to-hand fighting 
in every street in Northern Ireland.” 
Though most Protestants shy away 
from such hyperbole, and Paisley has of- 
ten in recent months been eclipsed by his 
deputy, Peter Robinson, 38, the agitation 





for change has grown increasingly dis- 


| turbing. Members of the paramilitary UI- 
ster Defense Association and the banned 
Ulster Volunteer Force are widely be- 
lieved to be behind many of the more than 
400 recent attacks, mostly on police, that 
have also sent a chill through Catholic 
hearts. 

The threat of further violence has cast 
| a long shadow over the Orangemen 
marches this summer. The grand master 
of the Orange Order, the Rev. Martin 
Smyth, has warned his marshals to be 
“extra vigilant.” Last week Tom King, 
Britain’s Secretary of State for Northern 
Ireland, made a public plea for restraint 
For its part, the Royal Ulster Constabu- 
lary, a predominantly Protestant police 
force, is planning to reroute the ceremo- 
nies from possible flash points. But mere- 
ly changing the line of march could 
provoke more protests from hard-line 
Protestants. At any time this summer, the 
men of Orange could see red. “I espouse 
nonviolent protest,” says Smyth, “but 
there is a growing feeling that only vio- 
lence wins.” —By Pico lyer. 
Reported by Edmund Curran/Belfast 
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GENERAL MOTORS PRESENTS: 


Chief Justice Warren Burger in an 
— Historic Interview with Bill Moyers 

















For the first time, a Chief Justice talks candidly on television about his life at 
the head of the nation’s highest court. 

The Burger Court handed down decisions touching the most sensitive areas 
| of American life. This one-hour television memoir gives us a unique look at 
those monumental decisions, and at the people involved in making them. 

Moyers’ interview shows us a man who has spent 17 years upholding the 
Constitution of the United States. And tells us why he would leave the job to 
direct the celebration of that document’s bicentennial. 





This is the first in a series of programs leading to the bicentennial celebration 
of the Constitution. General Motors is presenting these programs to broaden 
an appreciation of our Constitution in the belief that the strength of America 
lies in our understanding of our freedoms and responsibilities as citizens. 





A General Motors Mark of Excellence Presentation 


_ THE BURGER YEARS 
| A CBS News Special 


Wednesday, July 9th at 8:00 p.m. EDT. Check your local listings. 
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Prime Minister Mulroney 


CANADA 


Let’s Do 
The Shuffle 


Canadian Prime Minister Bri- 

| an Mulroney last week an- 
nounced a complete reorgani- 
zation of his Cabinet. Six 
ministers were removed, eight 
were added, and more than 
| a dozen portfolios changed 
hands. Opposition leaders in- 
terpreted the shake-up as a re- 
sponse to public-opinion polls 
indicating that support for 
Mulroney’s Progressive Con- 
servative Party has dropped 
dramatically since the 1984 
general election. 

The biggest loser in the 
shuffle was former Deputy 
Prime Minister Erik Nielsen. 
The intensely partisan Nielsen 
was replaced by former Trans- 
portation Minister Donald 
Frank Mazankowski, who is 
much less contentious. 


SOVIET UNION 


Back to 
The Future 


Two towering figures from 
the Soviet Union's past re- 
emerged last week in an appar- 
ent attempt by Soviet leaders 
to come to terms with some of 
the unmentionables in the 
country’s history. The first was 
Nobel-Prizewinning Writer 
Boris Pasternak, the second 
V.M. Molotov, a_ long-time 
aide of Stalin’s. 

















At a five-day congress, 
members of the Soviet Writers’ 
Union voted overwhelmingly 
to transform the former coun- 
try house of Pasternak, who 
had once been a virtual non- 
person, into a museum. Writ- 
ers also discussed the publi- 
cation of Pasternak’s most im- 
portant novel, Doctor Zhivago, 
which is still banned in the 
Soviet Union. They apparent- 
ly reached no definite con- 
clusions about recommending 
publication. 

Molotov, 96, served as For- 
eign Minister during and after 
Stalin’s regime but was ousted 
from power by Nikita Khru- 


shchev in 1957, Molotov was | 


interviewed by Moscow News, 
a weekly paper. The article 
skirted political issues, merely 
presenting a personality profile 
on the friendly great grandfa- 
ther. The paper, however, said 
Molotov approved of the loos- 
ening of limitations on edito- 
rial freedom that has accom- 
panied Gorbachev's recent 
“openness” campaign. 


LEBANON 


A New Kind 
Of Drop-Off 


Three carloads of heavily 
armed men arrived at the 
American embassy in the Bei- 
rut suburb of Aukur last week 
to make a delivery. Their car- 
go: American Steven John 
Donahue, 32. His release fol- 
lowed nearly eleven months as 
a captive of Lebanese drug 








traffickers. Donahue said later 
his family had paid more than 
$400,000 to obtain his freedom. 
A Lebanese official said 
the drug smugglers took Dona- 
hue hostage “for poking his 
nose” into their affairs. Last 
October, Donahue’s wife said 
he had agreed to work as a U.S. 
informant following his 1982 
arrest on drug charges. 
Donahue’s captivity was 
not related to that of five other 
Americans abducted in 1984 
and 1985 by Islamic Jihad, a 
fanatical Shi‘ite Muslim group. 


THE PHILIPPINES 


The Bleeding 
Goes On 


On the eve of cease-fire talks 
between the government of 
President Corazon Aquino and 
Communist insurgents, guer- 
rilla warfare has not ceased. In 
fact, in three separate actions 
last week, members of the 
Communist New People’s 
Army ambushed and killed 
government soldiers. In the 
first attack, which occurred 
near Gumaca, about 90 miles 
southeast of Manila, guerrillas 
killed 13 military people. Two 
days later, eleven soldiers died 
in an ambush some 230 miles 
north of Manila. The following 
day, seven more were killed 
in a shoot-out in the Aurora 
province. 

Despite the attacks, pre- 
liminary cease-fire talks were 
held. Agriculture Minister Ra- 
mon Mitra, one of the two gov- 





Molotov, center, at a 1955 summit 


ernment negotiators selected 
by President Aquino, said both 
sides were completing “the 
framework for the talks.” 


FRANCE 


A Whiff of 
Corruption 


France loves a good summer 
scandal, and this year it has an 
intriguing one. When conser- 
vative Minister for Coopera- 
tion and Development Michel 
Aurillac came into office, he 
discovered some irregularities 








left behind by Christian Nucci, | 


his Socialist predecessor and 
creator of Carrefour du Déve- 
loppement, an organization 
designed to publicize Third 
World concerns. The state au- 


| ditor has been unable to ac- 





count for $1.4 million in the 
Carrefour budget. In addition, 
more than $6 million was 
spent by Nucci’s agency on a 
two-day conference in Burundi 
in 1984. 

Questions were also raised 
about Yves Chalier, the trea- 
surer of Carrefour, who appar- 
ently authorized spending 
$600,000 to buy a 40-room 
chateau that he later had 
transferred to his own name. 

Now that Minister Auril- 
lac has started legal proceed- 
ings in the Carrefour affair, 
Chalier is nowhere to be found. 
The only sign of the missing 
treasurer is a letter claiming 
his innocence, which mysteri- 
ously appeared in Aurillac’s 
mailbox 
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Environment 





A Preserve of Splendid Grass 





“At first, when we were told of these 
treeless lands, I imagined that it was a 
country ravaged by fire, where the soil was 
so poor that it could produce nothing. But 
we have certainly observed the contrary; 
and no better soil can be found, either for 
corn, or for vines, or for any fruit whatever.” 


hen Louis Jolliet wrote these pro- 

phetic words, after a 1673 voyage 
on the Illinois and Mississippi rivers, the 
great tallgrass prairie of central North 
America covered a quarter of a billion 
acres, a shimmering sea of grass stretch- 
ing from what is now Indiana to Kansas, 
from Canada into Texas. But the soil was 
indeed ideal for corn, and in the three 
centuries since, that cultivated cousin of 
the tallgrasses has thrived. Only a few 
patches of the original tallgrass prairie are 
left, many of them scattered across the 
country in such small plots as old ceme- 
teries and railroad rights-of-way. Seven- 
teen prairie preserves in Iowa, for exam- 
ple, have a total of only 1,400 acres. 

There are still, however, some places 
where the tallgrass prairie remains nearly 
as the pioneers saw it—vast, rolling ex- 
panses reaching beyond the horizon. U.S. 
environmentalists would like to keep it 
that way, and so would the National Park 
Service. Last month Park Service Direc- 
tor William Penn Mott toured the pro- 
posed site for the nation’s first Tallgrass 
Prairie National Preserve: 50,000 acres 
near Pawhuska, in the Osage Hills of 
Oklahoma. “You have a jewel here,”’ he 
told ranchers and conservationists at a 
barbecue on the Foraker Ranch, one of 
the properties that could make up the pre- 
| serve, “and the jewel should fit into the 
crown of the National Park Service.” 

Scientists say that the American prai- 
| rie was born of circumstances unique in 
the world. Unlike the pampas of Argenti- 
na or the South African veld, the North 
American prairie was molded in part by 
continental glaciers, which enriched the 
earth with a deep base of pulverized rock. 
“The original prairie soils are fluffy, 
loamy, aerated, and that contributes to 
amazing productivity,” says John Mad- 
son, author of Where the Sky Began, a 
natural history of the prairie. The Rockies 
govern the climate, forcing the prevailing 
winds that blow off the Pacific to give up 
moisture and continue eastward too dry to 
nourish much other than the hardiest 
grasses—short in the dry shadow of the 
mountains, taller toward the Mississippi. 

Then, 10,000 or more years ago, man 
joined forces with nature to maintain the 
prairie ecosystem. “A spark from an Indi- 
an campfire or a bolt of lightning, and the 
prairie was ablaze,” says Northeastern II- 








The Park Service faces a battle to save the prairie 





William Penn Mott on the range 


linois University Biologist Robert Betz. 
The fires, Betz explains, were a natural 
part of the system, favoring the growth of 
deep-rooted species that could easily 
survive the repeated conflagrations. A 
startling variety of plants and flowers 
flourished under these conditions, their 
roots creating a dense, interlocking mass 
that reached as far as twelve feet under- 
ground. Between blazes, the prairies 





A bouquet of Oklahoma prairie flowers 





Grass once was taller than a man on a horse. 











teemed with quarry for the Plains Indi- 
ans: bison, elk, quail and deer. 

The bison and elk are virtually gone, 
and preserving what remains of the prai- 
rie has long been a challenge for conser- 
vationists. An effort to establish a tall- 
grass park at a site in Kansas foundered 
seven years ago because of local opposi- 
tion. Ranchers were reluctant to surren- 
der commercially exploitable land. 

The Park Service now faces similar 
obstacles in Oklahoma. The Osage Indi- 
ans, who own the mineral rights in Osage 
County (where some 15,000 wells produce 
22,000 bbl. of oil a day), oppose the estab- 
lishment of a park. Says George Tallchief, 
principal chief of the tribe: “It will 
make it prohibitive for independent oil 
producers to come in and drill.” Local 
ranching interests are also unhappy about 
losing valuable grazing land, which they 
insist is already in good hands. “This is 
my heritage here,” says Rancher Mark 
Freeman Jr. “Who in the hell do you 
think has kept this prairie in the shape 
it’s in today?” 

But environmentalists warn that the 
prairie is already deteriorating. Range 
Management Expert Dick Whetsell can 
point out areas where cattle have wiped 
out prairie flowers, including wild indigo 
and blazing stars, leadplants and horse- 
mint, prairie clover and many species of 
sunflowers. It is still possible to find big 
bluestem grass that reaches shoulder- 
high, but old-timers like former Osage 
Tribal Council Member Bill Martin re- 
member when the prairie grew “higher 
than a man riding a horse.” | 

In hopes of resolving the conflict be- 
tween conservationists and local interests, 
the Park Service has endorsed the idea of 
creating a tallgrass “preserve” instead ofa 
prairie park. That way, limited cattle 
grazing, hunting and oil drilling would 
still be permitted. The Government also 
plans to acquire land for the preserve only 
from willing sellers. Even so, the Indians 
remain wary. “Any act creating the pre- 
serve can later be amended,” says Attor- 
ney Ralph Adkisson, a member of the 
Osage tribal council. “There will be pres- 
sures later for limiting any economic ac- 
tivity in the preserve.” 

Despite the opposition, the feisty Mott, 
76, thinks he can persuade Congress to ap- 
prove the plan as early as next year. “We 
are going to have a prairie preserve,” he 
vows, “and it’s going to look just like it | 
looks now. We want to tell the whole story, | 
not just the botanical story, not just the tall- 
grass story, but also the story of the Osage 
Indians, the raising of cattle and the explo- 
ration for oil. I think it’s just a matter of sit- 
ting down with all the interests and working 
out the details.” The preserve can be creat- 
ed, he believes. for about $20 million. Says 
Mott: “It isn’t a question of dollars. What's 
the Grand Canyon worth? What's Yellow- | 
stone worth?” — By Michael D. Lemonick. 
Reported by J. Madeleine Nash/Pawhuska 
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Some Bald Facts About Minoxidil 


Upjohn’s lotion has raised luxuriant hopes but only so-so hair 


or a product that money can’t 

buy, Upjohn’s minoxidil lotion is 
getting a lot of attention. Doones- 
bury has taken acid note of it, as has 
the Cathy comic strip, while ABC’s 
Nightline has given it more serious 
treatment. To millions of men, it 
may, in fact, be a more promising 
potion than the elixir of love. Rea- 
son: minoxidil, which is otherwise 
used to treat high blood pressure, ap- 
parently can regrow hair on balding 
heads. When a Washington hospital 
announced three years ago that it 
was seeking gleaming pates on 
which to test the hair restorer, , 
10,000 eager volunteers called in, 
jamming the switchboard for three 
days and forcing the staff to use di- 
saster control lines. 

The attention has the Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., pharmaceutical giant 
chortling happily. But before the 
product, which the company has 
named Regaine Topical Solution, 
can go on the market, it must clear a 
formidable hurdle: the Food and 
Drug Administration. 

Despite the clamor, the FDA 
shows no sign of giving the nod soon. 
In the past two months, agency offi- 
cials have scolded Upjohn, my af that 
a company press release was “overly posi- 
tive” and contained “misconceptions and 
false impressions of safety and efficacy.” 
Industry analysts say FDA approval in 
1987 seems unlikely. 

It turns out that minoxidil can indeed 
grow hair, but it rarely produces a robust 
crop. It works best on the scalps of men 
who are just beginning to go bald, espe- 






“MINOXIDIL” ?? Y YEAR... SEE, 
You'rRE TRYING 
TO FIGHT THIN- 







BE A MOTHER !f 


cially those in their early 20s. Only a frac- 
tion of the nation’s millions of balding 
men meet those criteria. This limited effi- 
cacy is borne out by Upjohn-sponsored 
tests at 27 centers around the country. Ac- 
cording to the company, 76% of the men 
using a solution that was 2% minoxidil 
showed evidence of new hair growth after 
a year. That was the assessment of re- 
searchers who regularly counted the 


IRVING, I'M DEALING WITH 
WRINKLES, SAGS, BAGS, LINES, 
CIRCLES, FLAB... 50 BILLION 5 
YOUNGER WOMEN AS mY 
COMPETITION... AND ABOUT 
15 MINUTES LEFT TO DECIDE 
WHETHER OR NOT I'LL EVER 


strands within a I-in.-diameter circle at 
the peak of volunteers’ heads. But what 
truly counts, after all, is what is in the mir- 
ror. Only 40% of the subjects felt new hair 
growth was moderate, and a mere 8% 


considered it dense. Moreover, test 
results show that a placebo solution 
(lacking minoxidil) was at times just 
as effective as the lotion containing 
= the drug. 

The question of safety is a major 
FDA concern. Minoxidil is a potent 
drug, and taken orally in tablet 
° form it can have serious adverse 
effects, including disturbing the 
heart’s rhythm. (Minoxidil’s ability 
to grow hair was a side effect, dis- 
© covered during tests of the oral med- 
ication.) Some subjects using the 2% 
lotion have complained of skin itch- 
ing, scaling and blistering. Ten sub- 

jects enrolled in the hair-growing 
tests have died, but their deaths, 
® according to Upjohn, were not relat- 
ed to use of the lotion. However, no 
one knows the consequences of dab- 
bing on the drug for 20 years or 
more—a realistic prospect, since 
hair stops growing when application 
stops. 

With benefit so slight, the FDA 
needs to be convinced that the risks 
are minimal. But the federal agency 
appears to be almost alone in mov- 
ing cautiously. Upjohn has already 
spent nearly $26 million retooling its 
plant in Kalamazoo. Regaine will 
not come cheap; a year’s treatment with 
the prescription-only lotion may run 
around $1,000. But no one doubts there 
will be plenty of takers. Some resourceful 
men are creating a moonshine tonic on 
their own. The key ingredient: mashed 
hypertension pills, containing—what 
else?—minoxidil. —By Anastasia Toufexis. 
Reported by Maria Leonhauser/Detroit and Dick 
Thompson/Washington 
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Too Young to Diet 


N oelle’s parents were concerned. Their 21-month-old 
daughter had failed to gain any weight in nearly six 
months. Such failure to thrive is usually the result of illness, 
poe or neglect, but Dr. Michael Pugliese found that the 
child was basically healthy and the couple well-to-do and 
doting. In fact, the parents were so committed to caring for 
Noelle (not her real name) that they had placed her on a 
stringent low-fat diet in an effort to ensure that she did not 
become obese. Told that the strict regimen was stunting the 
toddler's growth, they were surprised. Says Pugliese, a pedi- 
atric endocrinologist at North Shore University Hospital in 
Manhasset, N.Y.: “They really felt they were doing what 
was right for the child’s long-term benefit.” 
A growing number of children under age two are, like 
Noelle, victims of misguided parental notions ofa healthy diet, 
warns Pugliese. Restrictive diets, he notes, now account for 
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about one-fourth of the cases of failure to thrive seen at the 
hospital. Pugliese and Pediatric Nutritionist Michelle Wey- 
man-Daum reviewed the records of seven children, age seven 
months to 22 months, and found that the youngsters were all 
on low-fat, low-cholesterol diets and getting only 63% to 94% 
of the calories they needed. Parents typically substituted skim 
milk for whole, fed their toddlers lean meat and complex car- 
bohydrates, and forbade eating between meals. 

Such obsessive parents often have a family history of ei- 
ther heart disease or obesity. Noelle’s father, for example, 
struggled to lose weight through his teens. “In many cases,” 
says Pugliese, “the diets parents choose are proper for 
sdotie—the kind suggested by the American Heart Associa- 
tion—but they are not appropriate for a growing child.” 

ing is sometimes necessary to change parents’ think- 
ing, he adds. But once youngsters are placed on expanded di- 
ets, they quickly recover. After two months of balanced 
meals and whole milk, Noelle started growing again, and 
now, notes Pugliese, “she’s doing very well.” 
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Easing into an Era 


_ Barber Conable aims to reshape priorities at the World Bank 








ing start to what looms as a vitally im- | Bank’s principal shareholder, is fighting a | Fund meeting in Seoul, South Korea. 
portant—and perhaps highly contro- | record budget deficit. Moreover, Con- Until then, Washington's position was 
| versial—new era. On his second day in | able’s activist view is a departure from the | that the debt burden—some $415 billion 
| office, Barber Conable, 63, the newly | laissez-faire climate of Ronald Reagan’s | owed by 56 African, Latin American and 
} | anointed president of the World Bank, | Administration. It might have been con- | Caribbean countries alone—could be re- 
strolled onto a dais in Washington last | sidered downright heretical until last Oc- | duced through the adoption of tough aus- 
week and inaugurated his term with an | tober, when Treasury Secretary James | terity measures by the debtors under the 
apology. He did not know much about his | Baker announced a new official line at a | supervision of the International Monetary 
new job, the former Republican Congress- Fund. At Seoul the so-called Baker Plan 
man from New York told waiting journal- affirmed that longer-term economic 
ists,and he would therefore requirea “peri- growth among the developing countries 
od of learning.”” What Conable already also had a role to play. To spark that ex- 
knows, however, is that he will need all the pansion, the Treasury Secretary proposed 
acumen and skills acquired during his 20 that the World Bank and other multilater- 
years on Capitol Hill to tackle the most al agencies loan an additional $9 billion to 
challenging task of his public career. the most highly indebted Third World 

A lawyer and political scientist with countries over the next three years. 

no bankerly credentials, Conable has sud- The need for increased World Bank 
denly become a central figure in the Rea- lending grows graver every day. U.S. and 
gan Administration’s ambitious plans to international aid officials were closeted 
end the dangerous Third World debt cri- last week with representatives of the sec- 
sis. His job is to buttress the lending ef- ond-largest Third World debtor, Mexico. 
forts of the sedate World Bank, an institu- A major oil producer, Mexico has been 
' tion well known for funding Third World badly hurt by the plunge in petroleum 
dams, roads and other good works but prices and is desperately trying to renego- 

never before considered a strategic cen- tiate the terms of its $98 billion debt. 
terpiece of the effort to maintain interna- Taking a larger role in such crises will 
tional financial stability. Conable’s inten- be a novel experience for both Conable 
tion is clearly to change that. In his first and the World Bank. The bank was 
official interview last week, he told TIME, founded in 1945 as the chief conduit for 
“The World Bank is going to be a catalyst. aid to war-torn Europe and Japan. It was 
The bank’s priority has got to be econom- viewed as a source of 15- to 20-year devel- 
| ic growth, which is the only real way in opment loans, while the International 
the long run to reduce poverty.” President Conable at home in New York State | Monetary Fund was created simulta- 
Spurring such growth is apt to be diffi- | Growth is “the only way to reduce poverty.” | neously to provide short-term lending to 


i t was a deceptively quiet and unassum- | cult at a time when the U.S., the World | World Bank and International Monetary 
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countries suffering from balance of pay- 
ments problems. Since World War II, 
though, the World Bank has evolved from 
a long-term lender for Third World public 
works to a technocratic antipoverty insti- 
tution with some 6,000 employees. 

What makes the World Bank unique 
is its hard-nosed financing concept. The 
bank is jointly owned by 150 countries 
that have contributed $3.2 billion to its 
capital (including $1.1 billion from the 
U.S.). But the bulk of the World Bank’s 
$66.8 billion in capital comes from private 
investors, who buy the institution’s bonds 
in the open market. The World Bank re- 
lends these borrowed funds at a maxi- 
mum rate of .5% over cost. 

In the past, the institution has had an 
ironclad rule against rescheduling loans 
and an equally tough stricture against 
lending out more funds at any time than 
its entire capital plus reserves. By con- 
trast, most commercial banks lend up to 
17 times their capitalization. As a conse- 
quence of its conservative policies, the 
World Bank enjoys a triple-A credit rat- 
ing. Says Treasurer Eugene Rotberg: “We 
are one of the rare institutions in Wash- 
ington that have to meet a market test.” 

The results are visible in 100 countries 
that have tapped World Bank funds. The 
bank has loaned some $118 billion since 
its inception. It has helped finance hous- 
ing and sewage systems in the Brazilian 
slums of the city of Recife, irrigation sys- 
tems in India and the construction of elec- 
trical generating plants in Thailand. Oc- 
casionally the bank comes a cropper. One 
dud project: the $110 million Bura irriga- 
tion scheme in Kenya, in which the 
World Bank participated and which the 
country’s President, Daniel arap Moi, last 
January denounced as “a failure, a dis- 
grace and the height of mismanagement.” 
But usually the bank’s efforts lead to solid 
accomplishments. A dramatic case is a 
twelve-year, $162 million effort to control 
the black fly in West Africa. That has 
saved about 3.5 million children from 
possible blindness caused by an insect- 
carried eye disease. 

Such funding for specific physical de- 
velopment works is known as project 
lending. The kind of new bankrolling that 


The lending organization at work: new urban housing in Recife, Brazil 








the Baker Plan favors, however, is known 
as policy lending. These loans are offered 
in exchange for specific changes in tariffs 
and tax regimes, or other aspects of a 
country’s domestic economic policies that 
in the view of World Bank experts impede 
the growth and productivity provided 
only by free markets. Last month the U.S. 
Treasury extolled a $500 million World 
Bank loan to Brazil as an “excellent” ex- 
ample of such lending. In return for the 
money, Brazil agreed to cut deeply into a 
variety of agricultural subsidies and to 
relax government control of the market- 
ing of soy products, corn and cotton. 
U Clausen, policy lending had start- 

ed to become a substantial part of 
World Bank activity. In the past year 
Clausen, a former BankAmerica chair- 
man, oversaw a 47% increase in the 
bank’s lending to the ten most highly in- 
debted countries in the world. By con- 
trast, overall World Bank loans for the 
same period rose by only 16%. In Latin 
America, policy loans accounted for 
about 40% of the $4.8 billion that the 
World Bank dispensed in the twelve 
months ending in June. Says David Knox, 
the World Bank’s vice president for Latin 
America and the Caribbean: “The debt 
crisis has led a lot of Latin American gov- 
ernments to do some hard thinking about 
their policies. We think the tide is running 
in a sensible direction, so we are trying to 
swim with it.” 

One of the main reasons for Conable’s 
selection as president was to allay con- 
cerns about the bank’s objectives. To U.S. 
Congressmen wrestling with budget aus- 
terity, he is a familiar and reassuring fig- 


nder Conable’s predecessor, A.W. 


| ure, Born in Warsaw, N.Y., and educated 
at Cornell University, the independent- 


minded Conable sat in the House of Rep- 
resentatives from 1965 to 1985, earning 
high marks for his intelligence and integ- 
rity. For 18 years he was a member of the 
powerful House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, on which he eventually became 
ranking Republican. While serving as fi- 
nance chairman of Vice President George 
Bush’s 1980 presidential campaign, Con- 
able cemented his friendship with Trea- 
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sion towers at the Bang Pakong power plant in Thailand 


sury Secretary Baker, then Bush’s cam- 
paign manager. The respect that Conable 
commands on Capitol Hill may come in 
handy this fall, when, in line with the 
aims of the Baker Plan, the Administra- 
tion could ask Congress for additional 
funds for World Bank-related lending. 

For all the reassurance that Conable’s 
presence may bestow, the World Bank’s 
new priorities involve undeniable risks. 
One threat is to the benign image of the 
bank. By tying loans to policy improve- 
ments, the World Bank will almost inev- 
itably be tarred in the domestic debates of 
debtor nations. In just that fashion, the 
IMF has now become one of the prime bo- 
geymen of Third World politics because 
of its program of enforced austerity. 
Warns James Conrow, a Deputy Assis- 
tant Treasury Secretary: “The World 
Bank is going to get hit with charges of 
political insensitivity, just like the IMF.” 

Another potential risk is to the finan- 
cial reputability of the bank itself. By defi- 
nition, policy lending produces fewer 
physical results than traditional World 
Bank project lending; it will often seem 
that the bank has less to show for its new 
activities. Policy funds are also disbursed 
more rapidly than project money, mean- 
ing that the bank’s new aims will appear 
to eat up more resources more quickly. A 
much bigger worry, however, is that the 
institution will fail to come up with 
enough funds to encourage the kind of 
policy changes needed for long-term 
Third World growth. Warns Lawrence 
Brainard, a senior vice president of Man- 
hattan’s Bankers Trust: “Barber Conable 
will not be able to pull a rabbit out of the 
hat to solve the debt crisis.” 

Conable professes a lack of concern 
about that problem. Said he last week: 
“The funds will be forthcoming if the 
case is made.” The important thing, as he 
told his inaugural press conference, is 
that developed and developing countries 
“are all on the globe together. That re- 
quires both sides to seek a reasonable re- 
lationship.” How Conable’s tenure is re- 
membered will undoubtedly depend on 
whether that reasonable relationship is 
achieved. — By George Russell. Reported 
by Gisela Bolte/Washington, with other bureaus 
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Finger Pointing 
Wall Street's scandal grows 


hen the Securities and Exchange 
Commission snared Dennis Levine 

two months ago in the biggest insider- 
trading case ever, jittery Wall Streeters 
were sure the scandal would spread. Last 
week it did. Robert Wilkis, 37, until June 
a first vice president of E.F. Hutton and at 
one time with Lazard Fréres, and Ira So- 
kolow, 32, a former vice president of 
Shearson Lehman Bros., were accused in 
a civil complaint drawn up by the SEC of 
conspiring with Levine, 33, a former man- 
aging director of Drexel Burnham Lam- 
bert, as part of an insider-trading ring. 
They allegedly enriched themselves by 
using or selling important advance infor- 





# 


mation about companies and prof- 
iting on the movement of those 
firms’ stocks. 

Starting in 1979 with a $70,000 
deposit at Credit Suisse Ltd. in the 
Bahamas, Wilkis conducted some 50 
trades using inside information, accord- 
ing to the Government. Along the way, he 
transferred assets to other banks in the 
Cayman Islands, controlling the money 
through still more institutions in Liberia 
and the Bahamas and using the code 
name Mr. Blake. Later, under the name of 
Alan Darby, Wilkis talked with Levine, 
who called himself Mike Schwartz, about 
various insider-trading opportunities. So- 
kolow, who did not know Wilkis, began in 
1981 to supply Levine with information 
about the pending actions of Shearson 
Lehman's corporate clients. 

In just one deal in 1984, Wilkis bought 
20,000 shares of retailer Carter Hawley 
Hale because he knew that it would re- 
ceive a takeover bid from Limited Inc. 
Since the stock’s value spurted as a result 
of the tender offer, he cleared a $95,000 
profit. Levine bought 33,000 shares of Car- 
ter Hawley Hale and made $222,000. So- 
kolow, meanwhile, leaked advance infor- 
mation to Levine about Litton Industries’ 
1982 bid for Itek and R.J. Reynolds’ 1985 
offer for Nabisco Brands. For those tidbits, 
the SEC said, Sokolow was paid $120,000. 
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Now cooperating with Government 
investigators, Levine has pleaded guilty 
to criminal charges of income tax eva- 
sion, securities fraud and perjury. He will 
be sentenced this week, and could receive 
up to 20 years in prison and a $610,000 
fine. He is in the process of turning over 
$11.5 million in illegal profits to a fed- 
eral court. 

Sokolow and Wilkis signed consent 
decrees to settle the SEC’s civil charges 
against them, neither formally admitting 
nor denying guilt. Wilkis’ lawyer, though, 
said his client, a graduate of Harvard Col- 
lege and Stanford University’s business 
school, “acknowledges . . . his own viola- 
tions of the law.” Both men were banned 
for life from the U.S. securities business, 
and probably still face criminal charges. 
To earn a chance for leniency, Wilkis and 
Sokolow extended swift cooperation to 
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authorities. Wilkis resigned from 
E.F. Hutton even before the SEC 
brought its case. Sokolow’s lawyer 
said his client, who majored in 
economics at the University of 
Pennsylvania's Wharton School and 
earned a master’s degree from the Har- 
vard Business School, was experiencing a 
“terribly sad and difficult time for a 
young man of great decency and enor- 
mous promise.” Wilkis agreed to pay $3.3 
million, which represents stock-trading 
profits and penalties, while Sokolow will 
turn over $210,000, which includes fines 
and the money he made from selling 
information. 

Meanwhile, Wall Street stands by 
nervously, with many traders bending 
over backward to avoid even the appear- 
ance of dealing in inside information. So- 
kolow, the SEC said, “enlisted the assis- 
tance of another investment banker in 
New York City” to gain inside informa- 
tion. Who that is should be known shortly. 
Insider trading—once regarded as an ille- 
gal act that no one would be arrested for, 
like setting off firecrackers on the Fourth 
of July—now looks to traders like a fat 
cherry bomb doing a random roll down 
Wall Street’s corridors, with a lighted 
fuse. — By John S. DeMott. Reported by Jay 
Branegan/Washington and Raji Samghabadi/ 
New York 











Deal at Dawn 


Calling off the Perrier war 





he trade dispute between the U.S. and 

the European Community had been 
simmering for months. In March, Portugal 
and Spain, the two new members of the 
E.C., put added tariffs on American agri- 
cultural exports that would cost U.S. farm- 
ers $500 million a year in lost sales. The 
U.S. responded with a threat to retaliate 
by July 1 against a host of European con- 
sumer items, including Perrier water, Brie 
cheese and Heineken beer. The E.C. 
came back with talk of restrictions on 
more products. Said Sir Roy Denman, the 
E.C. ambassador to the U:S.: “This is the 
nearest approach to trade war across the 
Atlantic I've seen in 35 years.” 

But last week the U.S. and the E.C. 
proclaimed a cease-fire just before the 
first shot. On a TWA flight from Wash- 
ington that arrived at dawn in Paris, U.S. 
Trade Representative Clayton Yeutter 
struck a last-minute deal with top E.C. of- 
ficials. While the Community did not re- 
voke Spain’s new tariffs, it promised to 
take away their sting. The E.C. pledged 
that Spain would not reduce its imports of 
agricultural goods this year. The Portu- 
guese measures, in any case, were not ex- 
pected to have an impact until 1987. Satis- 
fied that American farmers will not suffer 
any immediate losses, Washington prom- 
ised not to proceed, for the time being, 
with retaliatory actions. 

The temporary accord will remain in 
place until Dec. 31. Meanwhile, trade offi- 
cials will try to hammer out a permanent 
pact. “It buys time,” concluded Frans An- 
driessen, vice president of the E.C. com- 
mission. Said a pleased Yeutter: “U.S. 
exports will be unharmed while we nego- 
tiate a fair settlement.” a 


Yeutter was the top negotiator 


They came to terms over the Atlantic. 
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Mary Baker of Chicken Soup Plus makes a house call on Virginia Doyle, 91, in Sacramento 


Florence Nightingale Inc. 








ften overworked and usually under- 

paid, the nurse has long been the doc- 
tor’s reliable helpmate. Now more and 
more nurses, not content to be second- 
class citizens in the medical establish- 
ment, are hanging out their own shingles. 
They are seeing patients independently of 
doctors and opening up clinics. A San Ra- 
fael, Calif., newsletter, Nurse Entrepre- 
neurs Exchange, estimates that in the past 
few years more than 10,000 nurses 
have gone into business for themselves. 
“Nurses can do more than change the bed 
and throw out the bedpan,” says Joanne 
Gersten, who runs Erie Family Health 
Center, a 14-nurse clinic in Chicago. 

The nurse practitioners do not pre- 
tend to be doctors. They generally restrict 
themselves to performing routine tests, 
treating minor ailments and suggesting 
over-the-counter medications. Even so, 
they can spare patients many costly trips 
to the doctor, and they often make house 
calls. These nurses are especially helpful 
to the elderly and people with chronic dis- 
eases, who may need close watching but 
not always by a physician. 

The nurses’ main attraction is their 
| reasonable prices. Nurse Mary Baker, 
who heads a clinic called Chicken Soup 
| Plus in Sacramento, charges only $30 for a 
| pre-employment physical, far less than 
the $50-to-$75 fees that the city’s doctors 
command. And, yes, she sometimes pre- 
scribes a pot of her own chicken soup, 
which she drops by a patient’s home. Jean 
Sweeney-Dunn, who runs Community 
Nursing Services for the Elderly in Elmi- 
ra, N.Y., asks $2 for a urine test and $5 for 
a blood-sugar analysis, a fraction of what 
a physician would charge. 

While many harried physicians salute 
the ancillary care provided by the new en- 
trepreneurs, others fear that nurses playing 








Increasingly, nurses set up independent medical practices 


doctor may fail to spot serious ailments. 
Says Dr. M. Roy Schwarz, assistant execu- 
tive vice president of the American Medi- 
cal Association: “They want to diagnose 
and treat disease. Our reaction is very sim- 
ple: if you want to practice medicine, then 
go to medical school.” 

Nurses, though, are not exactly un- 
trained. Like doctors, they are licensed by 
the states, which set educational stan- 
dards and put limits on what they can do. 
Most registered nurses must spend four 
years earning a university nursing degree, 
which gives them the fundamentals of 
medical science. They cannot legally per- 
form surgery or many other medical pro- 
cedures, but in 19 states they can pre- 
scribe some types of mild drugs. 

To get around their limitations, some 
established nurse entrepreneurs are hir- 
ing staff doctors. Chicago's Gersten, for 
example, has recruited nine physicians. A 
few nurses have also moved far beyond 
their original calling to head substantial 
medical firms. In 1982 Elizabeth Dayani, 
a Kansas City nurse, helped found Ameri- 
can Nursing Resources as a supplier of 
professional workers to hospitals, corpo- 
rations and individual clients. Now the 
firm employs more than 2,000 nurses, 
therapists, dietitians and other specialists 
at 19 branches in nine states. Revenues 
were $11 million last year. ' 

But most nurse entrepreneurs did not 
go into business to make a fortune. In 
fact, Baker of Chicken Soup Plus says 
that her current income after expenses is 
not as high as the $30,000 to $36,000 
that she once earned as a public health 
nurse. The value she puts on her indepen- 
dence, though, more than makes up the 
difference. —By Janice Castro. Reported 
by Cristina Garcia/San Francisco and Raji 
Samghabadi/New York 
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No Money Down 
Free newspapers pile up profits 





ot many companies can reap hand- 

some profits by giving away every- 
thing they produce. But in the newspaper 
business, an enterprising group of pub- 
lishers is doing just that. By relying solely 
on advertising revenues, their papers 
prosper without charging readers a cent. 
From the suburban Boston Tab (circ. 
150,000) to Berkeley's East Bay Express 
(circ. 45,000), free newspapers, most of 
them weeklies, are finding lucrative edito- 
rial niches and providing a sprightly alter- 
native to established dailies. 

The free papers are usually distribut- 
ed in carefully selected neighborhoods 
and shopping centers. Advertisers such as 
movie theaters, concert halls, groceries 
and restaurants use the free papers be- 
cause they pay only for the type of circula- 
tion they want. New York City’s Our 
Town, for example, goes to 121,000 well- 
to-do readers at all the best addresses in a 
2.8-sq.-mi. area of Manhattan’s Upper 
East Side. Thin on news content and par- 


less pets, Our Town earned estimated rev- 
enues of $1 million last year and profits of 
about $150,000. 

Many of the alternative weeklies have 
their roots in the counterculture protest 
papers of the 1960s, but like their readers, 
most of the editors these days are a bit 
more materialistic. The Phoenix New 
Times (circ. 130,000) was operated by a 
collective until Publisher Jim Larkin and 
Editor Michael Lacey bought the paper in 
1977 after they had left the group. Now 
New Times has annual ad revenues of $6.2 
million. Says Larkin: “We’ve gone from 
being a collective to being champions of 
free enterprise.” 

Free papers often try to complement 
rather than compete with big-time rivals. 











Roth relaxes with his flagship publication 
Smog in L.A., homeless pets in New York. 
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The Newton, Mass.—based Tab, which 
gives away most of its copies but also 
sells a few thousand on newsstands every 
week for 25¢, leaves foreign policy and 
national affairs to the prestigious Boston 
Globe. Says Tab Editor Russel Per- 
gament: “The key to our success is 
that we're relentlessly local.” In most 
cases, free-paper editors carefully tailor 
their stories to readers’ tastes. Berkeley's 
East Bay Express, which operates out of 
the former headquarters of the Black 
Panthers, caters to young urban profes- 
sionals. One recent story: a 9,000-word in- 
vestigative piece on a community opera 
group. 

But some alternative papers are eager 
to take on weighty general-interest topics. 
Jay Levin, editor in chief of L.A. Weekly, 
is proud of his paper’s coverage of Central 
America and environmental! pollution. A 
1980 series on smog in Los Angeles 
earned a citation from the California 
Newspaper Publishers Association. The 
North Carolina Independent, published 
in Durham, has made a reputation for 
itself by jousting with the state’s power- 
ful tobacco interests and big textile 
manufacturers. 

Perhaps the king of free papers is Chi- 
cago Reader Publisher and Editor Robert 
Roth. He and eight others also publish a 
Reader in Los Angeles and are part own- 
ers of the East Bay Express and City 
Paper, a weekly in Washington. The pa- 
pers brought in revenues of $9 million last 
year. While the Chicago Reader is now 
one of the most successful free weeklies, 
its founders could once barely afford to 
print a newspaper, much less give it away. 
In the early days, Roth and three college 
friends shared an apartment and put to- 
gether the Reader on the dining-room 
table. 

Other alternative publishers can tell 
similar tales. Phoenix New Times Editor 
Lacey once resorted to digging ditches 
and selling blood to keep going. But the 
hardships often pay off in financial and 
psychic dividends. “Being a small inde- 
pendent voice is fun,” says North Carolina 
Independent Publisher Steve Schewel. So 
is making money by giving your work 


away. — By Janice Castro. 
Reported by Charles Pelton/San Francisco and 
Elizabeth Taylor/Chicago 
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Sun, Fun and Sales Meetings 


Once for swingers only, Club Med now woos corporate customers 


n the 1960s the very name Club Med 

brought forth images of suntanned, 
beautiful single people cavorting on beach 
blankets over wine and under moonlight. 
Then when the original clientele grew 
older and got married, Club Med added 
day-care facilities for children and shifted 
the recreational emphasis from scuba div- 
ing to golf and tennis. Now Paris-based 
Club Méditerranée Group, the world’s 
largest seller of packaged holiday fun, is 
in the midst of its most radical departure 
yet: an all-out campaign to lure corporate 
clients to its 95 villages in 25 countries in 
all the balmy parts of the globe. 
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Like Club Med’s individual custom- 
ers, corporations are drawn by the prom- 
ise of a relatively inexpensive package 
deal. It typically includes airfare, ac- 
commodations, three buffet-style meals 
a day, theme parties and nightly enter- 
tainment, all for an average per-person 
price of $1,100 a week. More than 20 
villages, from Punta Cana in the Do- 
minican Republic to Phuket in Thai- 
land, have installed personal computers 
for executives to toy with when far 
away from the office. The new appeal to 
companies helped increase Club Med’s 
revenues by 17% last year, to $843 mil- 








Amid sand and sea in Guadeloupe, a woman instructor teaches a vacationer about computers 





“Paradoxically, we are almost trapped, caught between our image and the reality.” 


With all the marketing savvy ofa Hil- 
ton or Sheraton, Club Med is urging com- 
panies to take over villages for conferences 
and as sales-incentive rewards to employ- 
ees, Frenchman Gilbert Trigano, 65, hard- 
ly talks like a man who flirted with Com- 
munism before he founded Club Med. 
Now the organization’s president, he says 
that “we make a special effort for corpora- 
tions. They are especially precious to us.” 

Renault, the French automaker, rents 
a village for nine weeks each year so that 
17,000 of its workers can stay for a few 
days or more. France's Total, a petroleum 
refiner and marketer, takes about 650 
people a year toa Club Med as a plum for 
good performance. Says Philippe Morot, a 
Total executive: “It is remarkable what 
work gas-station managers will do to 
win.” Other corporate clients have includ- 
ed Japan’s Sony and Nikon, as well as 
Harley-Davidson and Pizza Hut from the 
U.S. Trigano plans to step up efforts to 
attract American companies with a “Club 
Med Corporate” campaign that will ap- 
pear in business magazines starting in 
September. 
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lion, and profits by 8%, to $38 million. 

For executives who have no time to 
go to the beach, Trigano is working on 
bringing the beach to them. He is start- 
ing to build a series of indoor “tropical 
spaces” in urban centers. Since May a 
prototype has been open just outside Vi- 
enna, complete with waves that wash 
sandy beaches, palm trees, controlled 
heat and artificial sun. Trigano has 
plans to install these pseudo paradises 
in New York City, Paris, London and 
Tokyo. 

Trigano thinks Club Med would be 
luring more corporate clients were it not 
for its original racy reputation as a place 
for swinging singles. Says he: “There is an 
extraordinary difference between the im- 
age people have ofa Club Med village and 
what it actually is. Paradoxically, we are 
almost trapped, caught between our im- 
age and the reality.” But with all those 
computers and golf courses, corporate 
types are beginning to feel right at 
home. —By John S. DeMott. 
Reported by Eileen Garred/New York and Brigid 
Phillips/Paris 
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Tombstone’s Crystal Palace Saloon is for sale 


STOCKS 


Rally Round 
The Ticker 


At the relatively advanced age 
of four years, the bull market 
continues to show signs of 
youthful vigor. Last week the 
Dow Jones industrial average 
passed the 1900 mark for the 
first time in history and stayed 
just enough above it to close 
the week at 1900.87, up 15.61 
for the four trading days. The 
Dow is now more than 350 
points higher than it was at the 
start of the year. Main reason 
for recent gains: investors fore- 
see further declines in interest 
rates. Robert Farrell, chief 
market analyst at Merrill 
Lynch, expects that stocks will 
suffer a temporary setback in 
the coming months, but he 
says that the Dow may hit 2500 
before the birth of the next 
bear market. 


New Texas 
Gold: U-Hauls 


U-Haul customers in the oil- 
producing regions of Texas 
and Louisiana are understand- 
ably upset. In those areas, the 
price of renting a truck or trail- 
er from the do-it-yourself mov- 
ing company seems to have 
shot out of reason. It costs 
$2,009, for example, to hire a 
24-ft. U-Haul truck for a move 
from Midland, Texas, to Jack- 





ABreathScan demonstration 


sonville. A Florida resident 
can rent the same truck in the 
opposite direction for only 
$744. 

The fallen price of petro- 
leum, says an executive for 
Arizona-based U-Haul, has 
spawned an exodus from the 
oil towns and caused shortages 
of U-Haul equipment. In May 
and June, the company spent 
$114,000 to pay people to fly to 
Florida and drive back 450 
trucks and 1,100 trailers to 
Houston and New Orleans. 
But many Texans still wait 
three weeks to get one of the 
costly U-Haul trucks. 


REAL ESTATE 


Put Up Half a 
Million, Pardner 


Many a Western legend was 
born over whisky and roulette 
at the Crystal Palace Saloon 
in Tombstone, Ariz. Wyatt 
Earp, who took part in the 
famed shootout at the O.K. 
Corral (just two blocks away), 
gambled there. Doc Holliday 
and Bat Masterson came for 
serious drinking, while up- 
stairs Pioneer Surgeon George 
Goodfellow removed bullets 
from slow-moving cowboys. 
Despite harrowing moments 
and hard times, the saloon is 
still in business and is now up 
for sale. The asking price: 
$500,000. 

The only time the 107- 
year-old Crystal Palace ever 
closed its doors was during 
Prohibition. At one time or 





other, it served as a makeshift 
movie theater and honky-tonk. 
In 1963 Wallace Clayton, edi- 
tor of the National Tombstone 
Epitaph, and Partner Harold 
Love, along with two other in- 
vestors, bought the place for 
$100,000 and spent another 
$100,000 restoring its original 
1880s décor, including 20-ft. 
ceilings, swinging doors and 
frosted-glass windows. Now 
Clayton and Love's widow are 
ready to retire, but they say 
that the Crystal Palace is prof- 
itable. Local ranchers and 
tourists enjoy being served by 
bartenders who wear stiff cot- 
ton shirts, string ties and black 
pants, just like in the days 
when Wyatt Earp dealt a 
mean game of faro. 


ENTREPRENEURS 


Dirt Can’t Hide 
In Tianjin 


No matter what Americans 
may think, the citizens of Chi- 
na do not munch on fortune 
cookies and routinely send 
their shirts to “Chinese laun- 
dries.” These innovations were 
popularized in the U.S. by Chi- 
nese immigrants. 

But a Chinese laundry— 
more precisely, an American- 
style laundry-—dry cleaning 
shop—will soon open in the 
People’s Republic. Fred P.C 
Chao, 66, a Chinese-born 
owner of Korakleen, a small 
San Francisco-based cleaning 
chain, says that his company 
will establish a combination 








Laundromat and dry cleaner 
this September in Tianjin, Chi- 
na. A coastal city located about 
80 miles east of Peking, Tianjin 
was Chao’s hometown. If his 
first store proves successful, he 
hopes to open between ten and 


100 more throughout the 
world’s most populous country. 
Easy on the starch, please. 


A Disposable 
Lifesaver 


Every year about 20,000 peo- 
ple are killed on American 
roads by drunken drivers. Now 
several firms are promoting a 
product that could save some 
of those lives: disposable alco- 
hol detectors designed for use 
by consumers. One device, 
called BreathScan and manu- 
factured by Denver-based 
Prescott Technologies, is a 3- 
in. tube filled with yellow crys- 
tals. A motorist blows into the 
tube and if the crystals turn 
blue-green, knows that he is 
too intoxicated to drive safely. 
Such gadgets were invented 
years ago but have been sold 
almost exclusively to police de- 
partments and other institu- 
tions. Within a month, though, 
Prescott Technologies plans 
to sell the BreathScan for $1.59 
in supermarkets, pharmacies 
and liquor stores nationwide. 
A competing product, the 15- 
Second Driver's Test from 
Luckey Laboratories in San 
Bernardino, Calif., may soon 
be widely available for $1.25. 
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Only 43 Calories. 
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The World of The Travelers. One of America’s strongest, 
most diversified financial experts. 

There was a time when you got your insurance from 
one place, your investments from another and your home 
mortgage from a third. 

mouerem 

Well, that “period” is over. 

loday, you can get all those services and more from 
lhe Travelers. 

rhe Travelers has been a growing force in the financial | 
world for over 120 years. 

In all those years, we riever missed a dividend. 

loday, Travelers is one of the strongest diversified 
financial companies in America. 

We offer you all the financial experience and expertise 


we've accumulated over all those years. | 
lo help make your finances grow. 
We offer a broad range of mutual funds, home 


mortgages, innovative asset management, limited partnership 
opportunities, variable annuities, brokerage services, trusts 
and estate planning. 

And to make sure your finances grow without 
interruption, we continue to offer solid insurance protection 
for your life, health, auto and home. 
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Computers 














The Busy Signal Predicament 





Calls for help are clogging the phone lines of sofiware firms 


J ames Hinkle’s ordeal began when he 
ran into a snag while loading a $400 
program called Framework into his Kay- 
pro Model 16 computer. He carefully re- 
read the Framework instruction book for 
guidance but failed to find it. Stymied, the 
Alameda, Calif., dentist called the service 
number printed in the manual. The num- 
ber was busy, but after dialing repeatedly 
over a period of several hours, Hinkle 
eventually made the connection—to a re- 
corded message instructing him to call a 
different number, which was also busy. 
Says the normally mild-mannered Hin- 
kle: “I started in the morning, and by 3 
p.m., when I finally got through, I was 
screaming at the customer-service lady.” 
Hinkle’s predicament is all too famil- 
iar to veteran computer owners. From 
young people stuck in the mazes of their 
adventure games to corporate managers 
whose accounting operations have been 





brought to a temporary halt, computer us- 
ers have traditionally turned to the pub- 
lishers of their software for free advice. 
Now, as computers proliferate and pro- 
grams grow more complex, more and 
more people are jamming manufacturers’ 
phone lines with frantic cries for help. 
Often those calls go unanswered. Ash- 
ton-Tate, the Torrance, Calif., publisher 
of Framework, has 42 full-time service 
representatives who take 1,100 telephone 
calls a day; Microsoft's 50 operators field 
1,800. The current ambitious goal of 
WordPerfect is to have its 70 support 
staffers answer at least half of its 1,500 
daily calls. Says Adam Osborne, president 
of Paperback Software: “You have a bet- 
ter chance of winning the lottery than of 


getting through on some toll-free lines.” 











The heavy traffic is proving costly to 
manufacturers. Ashton-Tate, conceding 
that during peak hours its current staff 
cannot keep up with the calls, already 
spends $1.5 million a year on salaries, of- 
fice expenses and training to provide soft- 
ware advice. Living Videotext in Moun- 
tain View, Calif., figures that the net cost of 
talking to a single user is between $30 and 
$40 an hour. “If I talk to them twice,” says 
President David Winer, “I’m starting to 
pay them to use my product.” 

The high cost of help is especially irk- 
some because many of the calls come from 
owners of pirated disks, who often do not 
have manuals. Indeed, better use of the 
manuals could solve most legitimate own- 
ers’ problems. MicroPro International es- 
timates that 70% of the customers who 
dial for help are first-time users who find 
reaching for the phone easier than wading 
through pages of instruction. Says Micro- 





Pro Manager Lee Lensky: “People don’t 
want to read a manual, whether it’s a 300- 
page tome or a clean, well-written one.” 
Publishers have adopted a variety of 
novel techniques to help stem the flood of 
telephone traffic. Borland International 
runs a forum on the CompuServe network 
where customers’ questions are answered 
by either the company’s technicians or 
other CompuServe subscribers. Lotus and 
Microsoft fill their disks with elaborate 
help messages that can be called up to the 
screen the moment a problem arises. Soft- 
ware Publishing, creator of the easy-to- 
use PFS filing and word-processing pro- 
grams, refers callers back to their dealers. 
Some software manufacturers have 
begun charging for what they used to pro- 
vide free. MicroPro still lists its overbur- 





dened customer-service number but also 
offers a $90-per-year premium service 
contract with an unlisted help line. Bar- 
gain-basement software firms like Paper- 
back take credit-card numbers, time calls 
with a stopwatch and charge customers 
by the minute. One result: fewer queries. 
“If people have to pay a few dollars for the 
phone call,” says Osborne, “it’s amazing 
how smart they get.” 

A few enterprising firms have picked 
up where the publishers fall short. In Jan- 
uary, a San Francisco outfit called the 
Computer Hand-Holding Co. began of- 
fering a $100-per-month service that 
guarantees personal assistance with 40 
popular programs. Micro Support Re- 
source Corp. in Atlanta goes one step fur- 
ther. Its $100 yearly fee entitles subscrib- 
ers to have their problems solved by an 
IBM System/36 minicomputer. 

Many computer users still resist the 
idea of paying for help. Says Hand-Hold- 
ing Founder Emil Flock: “People expect 
to get billed when they talk to their doc- 
tors and lawyers. But when they talk toa 
technical-support person, they expect it to 
be free.” There are signs, however, that 
this attitude may be changing. Robert 
Refvem, for one, happily plunked down 
$65 for six months of MicroPro’s premi- 
um service. “I call them up, I get a techni- 
cian, I’m off and running,” says the Bur- 
lingame, Calif., real estate agent. Besides, 
he adds, “it’s the only way they'll answer 
the phone.” —By Philip Elmer-De Witt. 
Reported by Scott Brown/Los Angeles 


Bombs Away 


Simulating the attack on Libya 








hen the U.S. bombed targets in Lib- 

ya last April, a computer flight-sim- 
ulator program called F-15 Strike Eagle 
jumped suddenly from 15th to fifth place 
on Billboard's Entertainment Software 
list. Reason: among the seven scenarios 
included in MicroProse Software’s $34.95 
disk was a strikingly similar mission. 
Based on a 1981 incident in which US. 
jets downed a pair of Libyan MiGs over 
the Gulf of Sidra, the program was embel- 
lished with a mythical air strike over 
Libyan soil. 

Quickly capitalizing on the headlines, 
MicroProse has issued a revised edition of 
Strike Eagle that includes “Mission 8: The 
Anti-Terrorist Airstrike—Libya, April 
14-15, 1986,” complete with a printed 
map of the Libyan coastline, showing the 
location of suspected terrorist camps. 
True, the simulation is just a recycled ver- 
sion of the imaginary 1981 siege and is 
flown in an F-15 rather than the F-111s 
and A-6s used in the actual attack. Still, 
says MicroProse Executive Fred Schmidt, 
“it’s a way to find out what it felt like over 
Libya, and, as our advertisement says, 
‘The best part is. ..no one gets hurt.’” @ 
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Stimulus for an Ailing Heart 


Patches and pouches made from back muscle 





pacemaker, causing it to contract and help 
pump blood. Less than a year later, Jones 
reports that she can walk a mile or two 
without difficulty and even play basketball 
with her daughter. 


Mi’ Jones, 46, knew she was 
in trouble early last year. “I was hav- 
ing problems going up the stairs,” she re- 
members. “I would go up halfway and 
then stop and rest for a while or crawl up 
the rest of the way. Sometimes, just talk- 
ing, I would be gasping for breath.” 
So the Pittsburgh mother of two, 
whose history of coronary ailments 
includes two heart attacks, checked 
into the city’s Allegheny General 
Hospital to have a bubble, or aneu- 
rysm, in her heart’s left pumping 
chamber surgically excised and the 
tissue repaired. 

The removal of a substantial 
part of the heart can severely restrict 
a patient’s activities. In extreme 
cases, the organ’s pumping action 
can be reduced by as much as 60%. To 
avoid these debilitating consequences, 
Jones’ surgeon, George Magovern, want- 
ed to try something new: bolstering her 
weakened heart with a muscle transplant- 
ed from her back. 

During the five-hour procedure, an 
Allegheny plastic surgeon detached a J/atis- 
| simus dorsi—a broad muscle that plays a 
nonessential role in controlling arm mo- 
tion—from its connection points along the 
spine. Magovern slipped it into the chest 
cavity with the muscle’s nerve system and 
major blood supply intact, then wrapped it 
around Jones’ heart like a towel. After a 
week’s recovery time, he began stimulating 
the transplanted skeletal muscle with a 












The procedure was remarkable mainly 
because skeletal muscle and cardiac muscle 
are structurally different. Heart muscle 
works continuously, using oxygen at a 
steady rate. It never tires. Skeletal muscle is 
designed for short bursts of intense effort 














and fatigues easily. Ten years ago, while op- 
erating on a patient whose pacemaker had 
slipped out of place, Magovern made a 
chance observation. The patient’s chest 
muscle, stimulated by the misplaced device, 
had doubled in size and showed no signs of 
fatigue. Other researchers independently 
proved that skeletal muscles actually come 
to resemble their cardiac counterparts when 
electrically conditioned. 

Jones is not the only beneficiary of 
such research. Paris Surgeon Alain Car- 
pentier last year used a pacemaker- 
trained back muscle to patch a hole left in 
the heart ofa 35-year-old woman after re- 
moval of a tumor. The woman has fully 
recovered. Says Carpentier: “It’s exciting 
to see how flexible nature is.” 

At the University of Pennsylvania 
Medical School, Cardiac Surgeon Larry 
Stephenson has been exploring other appli- 
cations. By wrapping conditioned skeletal 
muscle into a fist-size pouch, he has created 
a mini-pumping chamber that he hopes 
can be used to boost circulation. Implanted 
in animals, the pouches, which may be lo- 
cated almost anywhere in the body, have 
enhanced blood flow as much as 20% for 
eight hours. Stephenson believes that such 
auxiliary pumps could reduce the need for 
risky open-heart surgery. They might also 
obviate the need for transplants for pa- 
tients whose hearts are weak but not com- 
pletely failing. Implanting such a pumping 
chamber would be simpler and cheaper 
than performing a heart transplant, and 
since the borrowed muscle is the individ- 
ual’s own, it would not be rejected. Patients 
might even benefit psychologically, notes 
Stephenson, from knowing that their body 
has helped heal itself. | —By Jamie Murphy. 
Reported by Christine Gorman/New York 








_ Milestones 


was one of the longest homicide series 
in USS. history. 





MARRIED. Mike Wallace, 68, CBS corre- | 
spondent best known for his inquisitorial | 
interviews on 60 Minutes; and Mary Yates, 
57, former television producer and widow 
of NBC Producer Ted Yates who was 
killed while covering the 1967 Six-Day 
War in the Middle East; in Vineyard Ha- 
ven, Mass.; he for the fourth time, she for 
the second. 





RETIRING. John Sirica, 82, as a senior 
judge of the U.S. District Court for the 
District of Columbia; effective Oct. 1. 
As a judge of that court, Sirica presided 
over the Watergate break-in and cover- 
up trials (1973-1975), which eventually 
led to the resignation of President Rich- 
ard M. Nixon. Sirica, who has a history 
of heart trouble, in 1977 took senior sta- 


EXECUTIONS STAYED. For Ted Bundy, 39, 
after the Eleventh Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals granted his lawyers further 
time for appeal on the ground that 
Bundy botched his case by acting as his 
own attorney; in Atlanta. A former law 
student convicted of killing two sorority 
sisters and a child, Bundy is linked to at 
least 36 similar crimes in a serial-killing 
spree from Florida to the Pacific North- 
west. In Tallahassee, the Florida Su- 
preme Court stayed the execution of 
Gerald Eugene Stano, 34, so that lawyers 
could appeal his death sentence. Stano 
confessed to killing 41 women in what 


set his own calendar and adopt a slight- 
ly reduced workload. 


DIED. Edward C. Wells, 75, shy, scholarly 
aviation engineer whose work on the 
1935 design for the flap system of the 
wing of the B-17 Flying Fortress bomb- 
er was adopted for use on virtually all 
later U.S.-made jet aircraft; of cancer; in 
Bellevue, Wash. Never a pilot, he joined 
the Boeing Co., his lifetime employer, as 
a summer intern in 1930; he held 20 








tus on the court, which allowed him to | 
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patents, including one for the landing- 
gear system on the last aircraft he 
helped design, Boeing's 767 medium- 
range passenger jet. 


DIED. Rudy Vallee, 84, singing idol of the 
Depression era; of an apparent heart at- 
tack; in Los Angeles. Before such latter- 
day legends as Bing Crosby, Frank Sin- 
atra and Elvis Presley, there was Vallee, 
a Yale-educated pharmacist’s son from 
Maine, with a nasal twang and varsity 
manners, crooning through his hand- 
held megaphone and over the radio 
waves such hits as My Time Is Your 
Time and I’m Just a Vagabond Lover. 
When he married (for the second of 
four times) in 1931, devastated female 
fans besieged his honeymoon apartment 
with 10,000 reproachful telegrams. After 
Vallee’s heyday, he enjoyed a triumphal 
last hurrah in the 1960s on Broadway 
(and on film) as the tycoon J.B. Biggley 
in How to Succeed in Business Without 
Really Trying. 
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If your boss had to do 


your job with a typewriter 
know-who, 


from you- 





Saiedckasal the new Xerox 6020 M Momorywritec. 


If your boss doesn’t think there's 
much difference between typewriters, 
ask him to sit down. First at a type- 
writer from you-know-who. Then at a 
new 6020 Memorywriter from Team 
Xerox. 

He'll see that with a 6020 Memory- 
writer you can center columns and set 
up tables automatically, store settings 
and tabs in the memory, type in bold- 
face. You-know-who can't do any of 
these things. 

The new 6020 Memorywriter has a 
three-line, 80 character display that 
shows a single line of text and asks you 
in plain English which function you 


would like to do where. No confusing 
codes. You can move blocks of text 
within a document or from one docu- 
ment to another. Plus you get the ser- 


vice and support 

of Team Xerox. 

You don't get any ic m Xerox 
of this from you- 





know-who. 

The new Xerox 6020 Memorywriter 
is So easy to use perfect documents are 
asnap. In fact, about the only thing eas- 
ier than using a Memorywrtter is order- 
ing one. Just call your local Xerox sales 
office, authorized Xerox dealer or sales 
agent, or 1-800-TEAM-XRX, ext. I71A. 


XEROX 


he’d get you a new 
6020 Memorywriter from 
Team Xerox. 


meaeeee \\ 


0 me 


Or fill in the coupon. Actually, since 


your boss is sitting at your typewriter, 
maybe he'll do it for you. 














| My boss and | would like to learn more about the 

| new 6020 and line of Memorywriters from Xerox 

| Please have a sales representative call me 
Please send me more information on Xerox 

| Memorywriter 

| Send this c mn to: Xerox Corporation, PO. Box 

| 24, Roches ter PNY 14692 

| NAMI TLE 

| ATt ’ “¥= 4ON 

| f you can't wait. call 

| 1-800- TEAM-XRX, ext. 171A 

Low __ 
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Hymn Battles 
Tuning the Methodist songbook 


O beautiful for pilgrim feet, 
Whose stern, impassioned stress 
A thoroughfare for freedom beat 
Across the wilderness! 











hese lines from America the Beautiful 

were doubtless sung at many a Protes- 
tant service over the July 4 weekend, 
along with the verses of another warhorse, 
the Battle Hymn of the Republic (“Mine 
eyes have seen the glory . . .””). But at least 
one group of church officials has deemed 
these traditional words unfit for use in 
worship. Earlier this year a committee 
preparing a new hymnal for the United 
Methodist Church voted to delete the 
lines from the volume. Native Americans, 
they feared, might take offense at a verse 
extolling the white man’s exploits in the 
wilderness, And the Battle Hymn, they 
contended, is too militaristic to fit the 
church’s current pacifist stance. Banished 
for the same reason was the perennial On- 
ward, Christian Soldiers! 

A truncated America the Beautiful 
might be tolerable, but Methodists have 
risen up in wrath over censorship of the 
Battle Hymn and especially the beloved 
Onward. In recent weeks the hymnal 
committee’s Nashville office has been be- 
sieged with 9,000 letters of protest. Chas- 
tened, the panel held an emergency meet- 
ing last week and reversed itself, though 

























Designer Vestments 


ince it has refashioned the Mass, it was perhaps inevita- 
ble that the Roman Catholic Church would one day turn 
its attention to liturgical couture. An exhibit near Le Mans, 
France, last week featured sketches by two designers who 
were asked to envision 








































the unrepentant Rev. Beryl Ingram-Ward 
of Bellevue, Wash., still argued against the 
notion of “the warrior Christ.” 

The harried committee, facing a 1988 
deadline, hopes to produce a revised hym- 
nal that will offend no interest group 
among the liberal denomination’s 9.2 mil- 
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Christians All, if that is their preference. 


over involvement in this one. 












altering or (a)mending them at all.” 








four-sleeved sweaters or garish prints. Castelbajac may in fact 
have disappointed those who longed for something more con- 
troversial. His chasubles are translucent to splash bright colors 
on the white albs underneath, evoking the stained-glass win- 
dows of his boyhood memory. (“God was light,” he recalls.) The 
outsize cross symbols are certainly traditional enough, inspired 
as they were by clothing that St. Louis wore during the Seventh 
Crusade. More outré, 





something with “‘more 
presence, prestige and 
modernity” for priests 
presiding at altars of the 
future. No impious exer- 
cise, the designs were 
commissioned by a com- 
mittee of bishops, priests 
and art historians; the de- 
signers consider them- 
selves devout Catholics, 
and approached their task 
with missionary zeal. 
Since Jean-Charles de 
Castelbajac and André 
Courreéges are more or less 
avant-garde, one might 
be thankful that the offer- 
ings departed from their 
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Courréges offered a white- 
and-silver jumpsuit with 
epaulets, just the thing for 
missionaries to Mars. 
Reaction to the fash- 
ions, shown on French 
TV, was mixed. Jesuit 
Theologian Jean Michel 
welcomed relief from to- 
day’s “dull and uninspir- 
ing’ vestments-by-cata- 
log. But a priest at the 
Paris chancery office saw 
new evidence of the “crisis 
in the West.” Meanwhile, 
an old woman entering 
Notre-Dame cathedral 
was perturbed: “Why 
dress up priests as circus 


current fascination with Inspired by stained glass: Castelbajac’s translucent chasubles performers?” 


lion members. High on the agenda is elimi- 
nating any language that might be deemed 
sexist—not least because by the end of the 
century a projected 40% of Methodist cler- 
gy will be women. Thus God of Our Fathers 
is to become God of the Ages, and out go 
Harry Emerson Fosdick’s rousing lines: 
“Grant us wisdom, Grant us courage,/ 
That we fail not man nor thee.” In some 
cases, traditional texts have been retained, 
but footnotes suggest alternative phrases. 
So come Christmastime, Methodist car- 
olers are free to sing God Rest You Merry, 





Despite feminist lobbying, the panel 
will retain traditional male nouns, such as 
Lord and Father, for the Deity. “They de- 
cided not to mess with God,” remarks one 
Methodist official. But in deference to the 
sensitivities of blacks, the Lord will no long- 
er wash sinners “whiter than snow” in the 
hymn Have Thine Own Way, Lord. And re- 
flecting the Methodist mood of social activ- 
ism, efforts are being made to strike phrases 
that emphasize longing for the next world 


The committee is unlikely, however, 
to alter the words of Charles Wesley, the 
18th century patriarch of Methodist hym- 
nody, even though some of his most dura- 
ble lines lapse into military similes. Still to 
be determined is whether the new edition 
will retain the stern admonition of 
Charles’ brother John, the founding an- 
cestor of Methodism, which prefaces the 
current collection of hymns: “Sing them 
exactly as they are printed here, without 
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Reading this 
may help you 
make up 
your mind 


about 
nuclear energy. 








In spite of the widely recog- 
nized differences between Rus- 
sia’s Chernobyl nuclear plant and 
ours, questions are still being raised 
about nuclear power in the United 
States. Here are some answers to 

those questions. 


Nuclear energy has 
helped cut foreign 
oil dependence. 


America’s nuclear power plants 
are good for U.S. energy indepen- 
dence because their energy takes 
the place of oil. These plants have 
helped cut the flow of oil imports 
and reduced the danger of another foreign-oil cutoff. 
Even OPEC admits that nuclear-generated elec- 
tricity is one of the reasons why demand for OPEC 
oil has weakened. An OPEC estimate shows that 
worldwide use of nuclear energy has cut oil demand 
by 6 million barrels a day. And the lower the de- 
mand, the lower the price. 


Nuclear energy «*"  "* 
is America’s ~ 


Pa a 
2ndleading =~ < 
source of > e 
electricity. J ~ 





Electricity demand in this country 
has grown by 35% since the 1973 
Arab oil embargo. In fact, many 
energy analysts say that electricity 
is the lifeblood of U.S. economic 
growth, 

The U.S. Department of Energy reports that 
nuclear energy is now America’s second leading 
source of electricity, behind coal. 





We need this electricity today, and we will need 
even more tomorrow. We need it for U.S. industrial 
modernization and the ability to compete 
worldwide. We need it for a healthy econ- 
omy and a secure / quality of life, free from 
the risk of electric- 7 ity shortages. 







Nuclear energy 
has an excellent 
safety record 
here. 


U.S. commercial nuclear 
power stations have been 
generating electricity for over a quarter of a century. 
Their multiple backup safety systems are designed to 
cope with and control all kinds of potential problems 
—both human and mechanical. 

Each plant has a complete spectrum of safety 
features backed up by other safety features, such as 
superthick steel-and-concrete protective containment 
structures built to withstand even severe earthquakes. 

This protective containment worked at Three 
Mile Island. At the same time, crucial lessons were 
learned there which led to better operator training 
and stricter safety standards. 

For example, the Institute of Nuclear Power 
Operations was formed to set improved safety stan- 
dards and monitor the performance of all U.S. plants. 
Further, the National Academy for Nuclear Training 
now ensures the rigorous, continuous training and 
testing of people working in the plants. All this, plus 
the overall control of the Government's Nuclear Reg- 
ulatory Commission, helps make sure that our nu- 
clear plants are running smoothly and safely. 

America's nuclear energy supply is a big part of 
the nation’s energy strength. We think it’s important 
to understand why. For more information, write the 
U.S. Committee for Energy Awareness, 1735 “IT” St. 
NW, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


U.S. COMMITTEE FOR ENERGY AWARENESS 


Information about energy America can count on 

















Food 





And Now, Time Out for Tapas 





New Spanish-style nibbling catches on across the country 


ntipasto, move over! Hors 
d'oeuvres, make room! The new 
rage in appetizer assortments hails 
| from Spain, and its name is tapas. 
Although at first glance the word 
looks a little like something spelled 
backward, tapas has a meaning all 
its own. In Spain, at the sherry-sip- 
ping hours before lunch and dinner, 
bars offer an array of small dishes, 
hot and cold, to whet appetites for 
dinner and develop a thirst for fur- 
ther drinking. The convivial custom 
is popular from Barcelona to Seville, 
but Penelope Casas, in her cookbook 
Tapas: The Little Dishes of Spain 
(Knopf), speculates that it began 
about a century ago in Andalusia, 
the home of sherry. Customers in 
wine bars and taverns were given 
slices of ham and sausage placed 
over the mouth of the glasses. The 
verb fapar means to cover, so the ed- 
ible lids were called tapas. 

What they have begun to mean 
to American restaurateurs is a new 
way to attract the gastronomically 
| curious and diet-conscious, who pre- 
fer to sample a progression of small 
dishes rather than limit tasting 
options to one large main course. 
Labeled grazers by the restaurant 
industry, this generally young and 
trendy clientele is flocking to tapas bars 
from coast to coast. 

“I'm a very eclectic eater,” says Terry 
Johnston, as she nibbles her way through 
doll-size portions, of stuffed mushrooms, 
marinated beans, and potato salad with 
capers at the tapas restaurant in the 
Broadway department store in Glendale, 
Calif. “I’ve been to Spain,” Johnston con- 
fides, “and this is a bit of nostal- 
gia.’ For Don Kenway, the 
store’s vice president for food 
services, offering tapas in a de- 
partment-store setting is a gam- 
ble. He is pleased with the prog- 
ress the small café has made 
since it opened in December. 
“It’s an educational process,” 
he says. “Some people confuse 
Spanish food with Mexican and 
think that it is hotly spiced. But 
as customers begin to under- 
Stand tapas, they give them a 
better reception.” 

“Tapas leave you hanging. 
They give you a little bit so you 
have to have some more,” says 
Fernando Martinez, a Mexican 
who works as a restaurant chef 








Serving up the little dishes at the Ballroom 


filled puff pastries, and avocado stuffed 
with shrimp at El Bodegon, a Spanish res- 
taurant in the capital. José Lopez, one of 
the owners of the successful El Bodegon, 
reports that tapas got off to a slow start in 
Washington three years ago. “The biggest 
problem was people not knowing about 
tapas,” he says. 

No such hesitation prevented the im- 








mediate success of one of the liveliest 
and best tapas restaurants, Café Ba-Ba- 
Reeba! in Chicago, which opened last De- 
cember. The look at Ba-Ba-Reeba! is live- 
ly and typical. The room is a jam-packed 
maze of tables, counters and bars, 
© with all the tapas symbols in place: 
& hanging hams and sausages, ropes of 
garlic and peppers, and sides of 
dried salt codfish. Noise, music, tiles 
and fake Spanish paintings (a not- 
: quite-Picasso Guernica here, a play- 
ful pseudo-Mir6 there) attract yup- 
= pies of all ages, who begin to line up 
* at 6:30 every evening. Among the 
more delectable possibilities: red 
beans with snails, a layered potato 
omelet, white beans with clams, and 
deep-fried eggs. Usually on hand are 
steak with chili corn sauce, stuffed 
squid, eggplant and tomato combi- 
nations and even small portions of 
main-course dishes like paella. The 
tiny portions range in price from 
$1.50 to $5.50, and the check grows 
as drinking induces hunger and a 
hat-over-the-windmill attitude de- 
velops toward the mounting total. 
The model for Ba-Ba-Reeba! 
and for many other U.S. outposts is 
the Ballroom, New York City’s best 
tapas tavern and one of the first in 
the country. The chef and co-owner, 
Felipe Rojas-Lombardi, is a virtuoso 
of the meal-in-miniature. To the 
standard array of morsels, he adds 
innovations such as chicken in cur- 
ry, headcheese in a satiny pimiento 
puree, slivers of crackling crisp roast 
pig and seviche of scallops. Rojas-Lom- 
bardi has his three tapas cooks prepare 25 
choices each day, and his menu also lists 
eight or ten conventional main courses, 
both Spanish and Continental. “About 
65% of our business is now tapas,” says 
the chef, who offers them all day and eve- 
ning, and for supper in the Ballroom’s ad- 
joining cabaret. He makes weekly trips to 
_ the Island Club on Williams Is- 
e land in North Miami, where he 
= supervises tapas as well as the 
rest of the food operation. 
4 “Tapas is being natural- 
ized,” says the trim-bearded, 
tall-toqued chef. “We include 
many non-Spanish dishes. Any- 
thing that suits the idea.” He 
cites such Italian entries as 
pasta, salads of mozzarella, 
basil and tomato, and caponata, 
the Sicilian eggplant relish. Add 
to that the steak tartare, fish 
chowder and salmon with aqua- 
vit and dill served at the 
Tapas Restaurant located in 
north Cambridge, Mass., and it 
is clear that tapas have be- 
come all-around citizens of the 








in Washington but snacks off- world. — By Mimi Sheraton. 
hours on miniportions of mus- Sharing tastes in the summer garden of Café Ba-Ba-Reeba! Reported by William Hackman/Los 
| sels in vinaigrette sauce, meat- As the fun adds up, so does the check. Angeles 
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He accounted for all his 
team’s goals in the quarter- 
and semi-finals, but Diego Ar- 
mando Maradona, 25, won soc- 
cer’s World Cup for Argentina 
last week by not scoring a sin- 
gle point. Throughout the final 
match against West Germany 
before a Mexico City crowd of 
nearly 115,000, the short, burly 
superstar with the pumping- 
piston legs played the decoy, 
drawing suffocating attention 
from as many as three defend- 
ers whenever he got the ball. A 
foul against him led to the first 
score, and with only six min- 
utes remaining in the game, 
Maradona angled a perfect 
pass to Midfielder Jorge 
Burruchaga, who made a 
brilliant one-man run for 
the third and winning 
goal. Nobody seemed 





D 


happier about Die- 
go’s underemployment than 
Diego himself. “Today we 


showed that Argentina is 
much more than Maradona,” 
he burbled after the 3-2 vic- 
tory, when as captain he had 
made the obligatory trium- 
phant circuit of the stadium on 





Maradona in Mexico: decoy wins 


the shoulders of his admirers, 
bearing aloft the 11-lb. gold 
trophy. “Maradona is only 
part of the team.” 


Critics and viewers alike 
have hailed it as the best movie 
musical ever made. Now two 























O'Connor and Reynolds sashay 


of its biggest fans, Debbie Reyn- 
olds and Donald O'Connor, plan 
to add up the magic numbers 
of their 34-year-old MGM hit, 
Singin’ in the Rain, plus many 


| others, during an eight-month 


tour of the US., Britain and 
Australia beginning next win- 
ter. Reynolds, who has been 


:| touring with her own show on 


the variety circuit, phoned 
O'Connor, who had been ap- 
pearing in a nostalgia-trip re- 
vival of Showboat, and the two 
tried out their act in a smash 
stint three months ago in At- 
lantic City. Their 1%-hour 
show will cover four decades of 
music, from Singin ‘through to- 
day’s hits, but, says O'Connor, 
60, “we don’t try to be young. 
We just think young. I 
wouldn’t compete with the me 
of 30 years ago, but I don’t 
have to.” As for sashaying to- 
ward her seventh decade, says 












Reynolds, 54: 

“You don’t stop 

dancing. It’s too 
much fun.” 
a 


In 1952 the 52,000-ton 

ocean liner United States 
broke the transatlantic speed 
record previously held by Brit- 
ain’s Queen Mary. Time: 3 days 
10 hr. 40 min. Last week a 72-ft. 
racing craft owned and cap- 


} | tained by British Airline and 
| Record Magnate Richard Bran- 


son clipped 2 hr. 9 min. off the 
record, earning the “blue rib- 
and” traditionally awarded for 
top speed, and, presumably, 
the Hales Trophy glorifying it. 
But the ocean-liner fraternity 


2| cried foul. The curator of the 


U.S. Merchant Marine Muse- 
um, where the trophy is housed, 
refused to yield it to “a toy 
boat,” as he called Branson’s 
$2.3 million Virgin Atlantic 
Challenger II, with its two tur- 
bocharged, 2,000-h.p. diesel 
engines. Retorted Branson: 
“To say [the award] has only to 
do with passenger liners is a lot 
of codswallop.” To back his 
claim, he has decided to create 
his own trophy for the next suc- 
cessful Atlantic challenger. 
Branson will probably not go 
after his own record, however; 
the V.A.C. J] will soon be up for 
sale. 


Isabelle Huppert, 33, has 
spent most of her busy career 
in French films, including Pas- 
sion and Entre Nous (both 


| 1983) and, opening in the US. 


this week, Sincerely Charlotte, 
directed by her sister Elisabeth, 
38. Of her two previous Ameri- 
can-made outings, Rosebud 
(1975) struck few sparks and 
Heaven's Gate (1980) dropped 
a megaton bomb. Undaunted, 
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Virgin Atlantic Challenger il with Captain Branson, right, arrives in London: blue riband with objections 





Huppert is trying English 
again. Cactus, an Australian 
drama, opens in October, and 
she just finished shooting a 
mystery in Baltimore called 
The Bedroom Window. She 
plays a sultry, sophisticated 
woman, a “black angel,” as she 
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Huppert as a “black angel” 


puts it, who cheats on her hus- 
band and fails to report a 
crime because it might reveal 
her affair. After many roles as | 
a youthful seductress, Huppert 
welcomes the change of face. 
“My characters were more 
childish in my other movies,” 
she says. “In The Bedroom 
Window I get to play a real 
woman.” 

— By Sara C. Medina 
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Choose the GMAC Financing or 
Leasing Special that fits your 
needs and drive home a bargain 
today. 

Qualified buyers must take 
delivery out of dealer stock by 
September 24, 1986. Dealer 
financial participation may affect 
consumer cost. Fleet sales are 
not eligible. GMAC is proud to 
be an Equal Credit Opportunity 
Company. 


These special programs are not available where prohibited 
by 





SEE YOUR PARTICIPATING GENERAL MOTORS DEALER FOR DETAILS 
CHEVROLET - PONTIAC -OLDSMOBILE - BUICK: CADILLAC-GMC TRUCKS 








Music 


From the 18th Century Hit Parade 


In California, a celebration of Rameau’s subtle delights 


| t is a scene from Watteau or Boucher 
come to delicate, lilting life. An amo- 
| rous pastoral allegory in three acts, or 

entrées, its dramatis personae include 
shepherds, sylvans and fauns. One of the 
greatest hits of the 18th century, Jean- 
Philippe Rameau’s Les Fétes d'Hébé pro- 
claims the potency of poetry, music and 
dance in the highly ornamented, gra- 
ciously stylized cadences of 
the French baroque. But can 
such a gentle artifice still 
speak to the brutal and cyni- 
cal 20th century? 

A hardy band of perform- 
ers is answering yes. Last 
week in Los Angeles, Les 
Fétes d’'Hébé was given a 
glowing new production that 
reveled in each melodic ap- 
poggiatura and terpsichorean 
temps de courante. Directed by 
Roland Jullien and featuring 
Conductor James Richman’s 
Concert Royal, an original 
instrument ensemble, and 
Choreographers Catherine 
Turocy and Ann Jacoby’'s 
New York Baroque Dance 
Company, the production 
pointed up an important trend 
in music today. Since the turn 
of the century, there has been 
a steady march toward au- 
thenticity in musical perform- 
ance. Now the search for veri- 
similitude is being extended to 
stage works as well 

The marriage of staging 
and scholarship has had a re- 
markable effect on the way contemporary 
listeners evaluate old works. Modern or- 
chestras and opera companies employ an 
essentially uniform approach to music, no 
matter what its provenance. But the rise 
of original instrument groups, working in 
a repertory that now extends from the 
Middle Ages to the early romantics, has 
gloriously revealed the crucial distince- 
tions that separate, say, Mozart and 
Haydn from the 19th century. Vive /a 
différence 

Several years ago iconoclastic Direc- 
tor Peter Sellars updated and transposed 
the locale of Handel's Orlando when he 
set it at the Kennedy Space Center and on 
Mars. This approach, however, amounts 
to apologizing for the libretto. A better 
way is to insist on fidelity to both spirit 
and source. The trick is to get the audi- 
ence to suspend its disbelief and to care as 
passionately about the amours of Sappho, 
Princess Iphise and the god Mercury 

Tackling Rameau is a formidable 
task; like Havana cigars and Scotch whis- 
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ky, the French baroque is an acquired 
taste. The operas of Rameau, Jean-Bap- 
tiste Lully and others who flourished in 


the late 17th and 18th centuries are subtly 


alluring, yet their convoluted plots, emo- 
tional restraint and refined aesthetic 


make them remote to modern audiences. 
Rameau was born in Dijon in 1683. 
He studied in Italy, the wellspring of ba- 


roque art, then bumped around France as 
an organist before finally settling in Paris 
about 1722. Rather late in his career—he 
was 50—he turned to opera and found his 
real métier. The opera-ballet Les Fétes 
d'Hébé, subtitled Les Talents Lyriques, re- 
ceived nearly 400 performances begin- 
ning with its premiere in 1739, gradually 
fading from the repertory in the decade 
following the composer’s death in 1764. 
Rameau’s music is not as 
muscular as Bach’s nor as 
boisterous as Vivaldi’s. Rath- 
er, it persuades by sheer beau- 
ty of utterance. Yet an unex- 
pected harmonic twist here, a 
sliding dissonance there and 
voila: moments as dramatic as 
any in opera. While not as ac- 
complished as Britain’s Acad- 
emy of Ancient Music, Con- 
cert Royal is nevertheless a 
strong ensemble, and Rich- 
man led Rameau’s triptych 
with supple understanding. Rameau 





Turocy as Terpsichore in Jean-Philippe Rameau's Les Fétes d'Hébé 
Mining the riches of the past for the benefit of the future. 

















Playing three roles, Soprano Ann Mon- 
oyios sang with the clear “straight” 
tone that scholars believe to have been 
customary. There is none of the wide vi- 
brato and stentorian projection familiar 
from modern operatic singing. Instead, 
the voice sounds as artlessly natural as a 
child’s, although used with considerably 
more skill. 

Even more impressive was Turocy’s 
company, which has been celebrating the 
nuances of baroque dance since its found- 
ing in 1976. Although dancing and sing- 
ing were both integral parts of opera at 
its inception, ballet was eventually rele- 
gated to a secondary role. In 
this production Turocy (Mrs. 
Richman in private life), to- 
gether with Jacoby, restored it 
to its rightful place at the cen- 
ter of the action: the pas de 
cing of Amour and the gods 
in the second act, for example, 
or the apotheosis of Terpsi- 
chore’s art in the third, regally 
danced by Turocy. The 13 
dancers went through the 
stately paces of demi-coupé 
(one step forward), coupé (two 
steps) and contretemps (a lit- 
tle hop) with stylish verve. 

To achieve the proper 
style, the choreographer re- 
constructs the movements 
from such sources as the late 
17th century Beauchamp- 
Feuillet notation system, 
which recorded step units, 
floor patterns and the correla- 
tion between music and dance 
measures; she also consults 
period dance treatises, paint- 
ings and sculptures. She then 
researches the criticism pub- 
lished at the time and factors 
in the special abilities of the 
dancers who originally appeared in the 
roles. “It is a marvelous combination of 
intellectuality, sensuality and emotional- 
ity,” says Turocy, 34, who has also worked 
in modern dance. “In baroque dance, 
beauty and grace mean something.” 

Perhaps they do, but the Met is not 
likely to rush Castor et Pollux or Les 
Fétes de Polymnie to its stage anytime 
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| soon. Reflecting public taste, the operatic 





_ and ballet repertories are still 
= heavily 19th century in orien- 
5 tation. Yet it was not so long 
ago that Mozart's /domeneo 
was regarded as a fringe work, 
and 25 years ago few people 
foresaw that Handel’s operas 
would find their way back 
onto international stages 
Busily mining the coffers of 
musical history, groups like 
Richman’s and Turocy’s are 
unearthing the riches of the 
past for the benefit of the 
future. 
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By Michael Walsh 




















Cinema 











Everything New Is Old Again 





Ss aturday-matinee serials, gangster dra- 
mas with hearts of fudge, airhead ro- 
mantic comedies. Think they don’t make 
movies like these anymore? Look around, 
think again and weep a little for the art of 
cinema. The first reel of a picture will tan- 
talize with originality of story or tone. 
Then genre anxiety sets in—the filmmak- 
ers’ compulsion to return to the formats 
that have worked, and been worked to 
death, for decades. Can't take the risk of 
challenging those people out there in the 
dark; it might frighten them. Movies have 








Russell with green-eyed ladies in Little China 


to be like TV now: a medium not of sur- 
prise but of reassurance. Give ’em what we 
think they want. More of the same 

But with an ironic twist that can pass 
for 1980s modernism. We're so hip, we 
know that every movie thrill is a fraud. We 
know the technique behind each matte 
shot, each jive emotion. Perhaps the audi- 
ence at some B-minus sci-fi thriller in the 
1950s solemnly attended to the stilted dia- 
logue, leaden performances and not-so- 
special effects. But today’s cognoscenti find 
the dew of nostalgia on these pictures, then 
wink and say, “They're so bad, they’re 
good.” Smart directors stoke the trend with 
camp updates of the olden turkeys. In Tobe 
Hooper’s remake of the 1953 Invaders 
from Mars you can see tongues burrowing 
into cheeks on both sides of the camera. 





Sometimes, though, directors can outsmart 
themselves. Invaders from Mars is so good 
at mimicking *50s mediocrity, it’s bad. 


Sometimes a film is so exhilarating, it’s | 


exhausting. Big Trouble in Little China de- 
scribes itself as a “mystical action-adven- 
ture-comedy-kung-fu-monster-ghost sto- 


| Some hip summer movies stir up the same tired blood 


ry.” It is plenty savvy in deploying plot 
devices from a dozen hoary genres while 
playing up the absurdities in the familiar 
Deadpan Facetious style. A Frisco truck 
driver (Kurt Russell) and his Chinese- 
American pal (Dennis Dun) amble into a 
battle beyond death fought by a 2,000- 
year-old bad guy (James Hong) and a 
Yoda-esque mensch (Victor Wong). In this 
Temple of Doom there are girls with green 
eyes and beasties with red ones; the sword- 
flashing legerdemain and wind-whipping 
backflips of martial-arts movies; a tough 
guy who literally explodes from rage when 
his master dies; oh, and a giant uggy insect 
in the caverns under Chinatown. 

Director John Carpenter (Halloween, 
Starman) propels things faster, and way 
smoother, than a speeding 40s serial. But 
Co-Screenwriter W.D. Richter, who di- 
rected the definitive smarty-pants action 
picture, Buckaroo Banzai, is the evil ge- 
nius behind Little China. He has every- 
body talking as if time-warped in some 
poverty-row thriller. “My destiny rests in 
your capable hands,” the engaging Dun 
tells Russell, who is trying to be Harrison 
Ford trying to be John Wayne trying to be 
the Surly American. Everything else in 
the film is at the same three removes from 
reality. Little China offers dollops of en- 
tertainment, but it is so stocked with can- 
ny references to other pictures that it sug- 
gests a master’s thesis that moves. 

Mona Lisa, a lavishly praised new 
British film, proves you don’t have to be in 
Hollywood to go Hollywood. It begins 
with a powerful perception: when a man 
looks at a woman, he sees the fiction he 
has created of her, and out of this vision- 
ary myopia, this need to fashion a Galatea 
or a Bride of Frankenstein, come love, 
lust, violence and art. Simone (Cathy Ty- 
son), a chic London call girl, understands 
this impulse in men and knows how to in- 
dulge it to her profit. Well, it’s a living. 
But to George (Bob Hoskins), assigned by 
a mob boss to be Simone’s chauffeur, it 
seems a living hell. How can she endure 
these rough hands and tawdry night- 
dreams? How can she not respond to his 
courtly Cockney love? Simone does re- 
spond, in the only way she knows, by us- 
ing him. She sends her squire out to play 
knight, searching the Soho underworld 
for the girl who will fulfill Simone’s fanta- 
sies and pry open George’s blinkered eyes. 

Hoskins plays this dear wet simp with 
a rude winsomeness. Tyson (Cicely’s 


| niece) finds dignity and pathos in a 


whore’s hauteur. As the gang lord, Mi- 
chael Caine exudes satiny menace. And 
Director Neil Jordan (who wrote the 
script with David Leland) tells the story 
from George’s point of view while filming 








it in a style as fancy and knowing as Si- 
mone’s. No wonder audiences have taken 
to this gritty romance as to a mongrel 
puppy; for at heart Mona Lisa is an old- 
fashioned poor-soul weepie, and George is 
less a Cagney rakehell than a Chaplin 
tramp. Ever clever, though, Jordan mas- 
sages the viewer's sentimentality like Si- 
mone servicing a dim, fond client. 
Sentiment scotches the wit in “About 
Last Night ...,” an expansion and dilu- 
tion of David Mamet’s 1974 one-acter Sex- 
ual Perversity in Chicago. Written as a se- 
ries of blackout scenes involving two 
working-class pals and the two young 
women they fancy, the play was rancid, 
funny and dead-on-target. So why would 
Screenwriters Tim Kazurinsky and Denise 
DeClue want to turn it into a Pillow Talk 








Tyson and Hoskins in Mona Lisa 


for the nouveau quiche set? Now the story 
is about a nice girl (the exemplary Demi 
Moore) and a pretty guy (Rob Lowe) who 
triumph over their busybody buddies (Eliz- 
abeth Perkins and the splenetically funny 
Jim Belushi) to form a profoundly modern 
relationship. The movie is so intent on in- 
gratiating itself with its audience that it 
betrays the meaning of its source. One of 
Mamet's themes—that friends are more 
possessive than lovers—remains as a va- 
grant motif. The rest is obscured in the mist 
of soft-focus cuteness, as yuppie lust con- 
quers all. Welcome to St. Elmo’s Fizzle. 
Toward the end, worn down by their 
geek chorus of friends, Lowe and Moore 
split up. Faced with this boy-loses-girl 
plot, Director Edward Zwick might have 
tried dramatizing the poignant detumes- 
cence of a love affair. It’s part of the emo- 
tional nitrogen cycle: people do get over 
the people they have loved. But not people 
in Hollywood movies—at least not in 
movies made by directors so ruthlessly in- 
tent on imitating models they could never 
believe in. —By Richard Corliss 
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Midway Between God and Man 








THE OXFORD DICTIONARY OF POPES 
by J.N_D. Kelly; Oxford University; 347 pages; $24.95 


irst there was Peter, who had denied 

Jesus three times before the cock 
crowed and who finally was martyred, ac- 
cording to Origen’s histories, crucified up- 
side down on a hillside. Then came St. Li- 
nus, St. Anacletus and St. Clement I, who 
may or may not have been drowned off 
Crimea with an anchor around his neck. 
These were the first of the heirs of St. Pe- 
ter, the Popes of Rome, some of them 
loved, some feared, some venerated, some 


| murdered, One of the proudest and most 
| powerful, Innocent III (1198-1216), start- 


| God and man” and given “the whole 








| called the Universal Chronicle of 


ed calling himself the Vicar of Christ be- 
cause he said he was “set midway between 


world to govern.” 

The Oxford University Press, 
whose famous anthologies have re- 
cently been diversifying from poetry 
into such novelties as The Oxford 
Book of Dreams and The Oxford 
Book of Death (not to mention The 
Oxford Book of Legal Anecdotes and 
The Oxford Book of New Zealand 
Plants), has now had the intriguing 
idea of compiling brief biographies 
of all 263 Popes (plus 39 antipopes) 
from St. Peter to John Paul IT. It en- 
trusted this enormous task to J.N.D. 
Kelly, an Anglican priest who has 
served as principal at Oxford’s St. 
Edmund Hall and as canon of 
Chichester Cathedral, as well as 
chairman of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury’s commission on Roman 
Catholic relations. His dictionary is 
correspondingly scholarly, cautious, 
meticulous, yet still a rich mine of 
arcane nuggets. 

The dawn of the papacy, Kelly 
repeatedly confesses, is too shadowy 
for even the most intrepid scholar. 
Of St. Evaristus (c.100-c.109), for 
example, he says, “Nothing is in fact 
reliably known about him.” St. Felix I 
(269-74) “is one of the obscurest 
Popes, even his dates being conjec- 
tural.” Then there was Pope Joan, 
whose entire existence is conjectur- 
al. Kelly dutifully traces the oft- 
retold legend of a disguised woman 
Pope (who was found out when she 
gave birth while trying to mount 
a horse) to a 13th century work 


Metz. The only Pope who never ex- 
isted even in legend was John XX, 
whose nonexistence apparently oc- 
curred because John XXI (1276-77) 
was mistaken about the number of 
his predecessors. John was a bookish 
type who ordered a special cell built 
for his studies; his reign was cut 


short when the ceiling fell in on him. 

Kelly is no seeker of scandals, but by 
the 10th century, Peter's heritage had fall- 
en into some rather unworthy hands. Pope 
Sergius III seized the papal throne by 


armed force and imprisoned his predeces- | 


sor Christopher, who had already impris- 
oned Ais predecessor Leo V. Sergius then 
had both Popes strangled in jail. He also fa- 
thered an illegitimate son by a 15-year-old 
heiress named Marozia, who eventually got 
the debauched son chosen as Pope John XI 
soon after his 21st birthday. John’s neph- 
| ew, who was even more debauched, duly 
| became John XII when barely 18. 


éé Nine 


caying corpse exhumed and, propped 


up on a throne in full pontifi 


months after [Pope For- 
mosus’] death they had his de- 








cal vest- 


ments, solemnly whey at a mock 


trial presided over by 
VI himself; a deacon stood 


a Stephen 
by an- 


swering the charges on his behalf. He 
was found guilty of perjury, of having 


coveted the papal thron 
and ordinations were 
null and void. [His body! ig gen 
. .. flung into the Tiber. 


pple 











Yet even then the seeds of renewal 
were sprouting. The great reformer Odo 
of Cluny went to Rome on a diplomatic 
mission, and there soon began the line of 
Cluniac Popes who rebuilt the entire 
church, They reached their apogee of 
power when Gregory VII marched north- 
ward in 1077 to depose the disobedient 
German King Henry IV by sheer will- 
power. His march was halted only when 


| the humbled King knelt for three days in 


the snow at Canossa to plead for the 
Pope’s forgiveness. 

Kelly does his best to be fair to all. Of 
Clement VI (1342-52), who proclaimed 
that his predecessors “had not known how 
to be Popes” and then began staging bac- 
chanalia for his “niece” and his courtiers, 
Kelly says judiciously, “The charges 
brought by contemporaries against his sex- 
ual life cannot be explained away, but he 
was personally devout, a protector of the 
poor and needy who showed charity 
and courage when the Black Death 
appeared at Avignon in 1348-49, and 
defended the Jews when they were 
blamed for it.” So he did know some- 
thing about how to be Pope after all. 

Even the villainous Alexander 
VI (1492-1503), who won election by 
bribery, reputedly hired assassins 
and fathered the even more villain- 
ous Cesare and Lucrezia Borgia, gets 
good marks as an administrator and 
patron of the arts. It was he who per- 
suaded Michelangelo to undertake 
the grand rebuilding of St. Peter's. 

The modern Vatican is, of 
course, a somewhat less colorful 
place, but it remains a center of con- 
troversy. Pius XII (1939-58) “saw 
himself as the Pope of peace,” as 
Kelly puts it, but his efforts to re- 
main “strictly neutral” during 
World War II led to sharp criticisms 
of his failure to speak out strongly 
against the Nazis. Despite the 
claims of Pius’ defenders that he did 
speak out, Kelly concludes, “What 
remains clear is that the veiled or 
generalized language traditional to 
the curia was not a suitable instru- 
ment for dealing with cynically 
planned world domination and 
genocide.” 

Kelly offers measured praise 
to all the last four Popes: John 
XXIII (“warm-hearted and unaf- 
fectedly simple”), Paul VI (“He was 
able to steer the church through a 
period of revolutionary change’’), 
John Paul I (“a man of practical 
common sense”) and John Paul II 
(“Few Popes have had such wide- 
ranging intellectual equipment as 
John Paul, and none has had such a 
far-reaching impact”). Such judg- 
ments are quite unexceptionable, 
but a secular-minded reader will 
find more of interest in some of the 
bad old days. — By Otto Friedrich 
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Homemade 


CECIL BEATON 
by Hugo Vickers 
Little Brown; 656 pages; $25 
a do so want to make my name—and a 
full-page thing of me as the Marchio- 
ness looking like a Madonna would make 
the most terrific sensation and I should 
hold my head high all the season.” There, 
ina diary entry made at the age of 20, is the 
essence of Cecil Beaton: ambitious, fop- 
pish and unstoppable. He was appearing 
in an undergraduate production of Piran- 
dello’s Henry IV, for which he had also de- 
signed the sets and costumes, and it is typi- 
| cal of the man’s combination of luck and 
manipulation that the play was agreeably 
reviewed in the 
Spectator and wit- 
nessed by Lytton 
Strachey. Wherev- 
er Beaton went, ce- 
lebrity seemed to 
hover—or was he 
the one who con- 
trived to be in the 
slipstream of the 
famous? 

With thorough- 
ness and grace, 
Hugo Vickers, a 
British critic and journalist, traces the an- 
swer back to Beaton’s obscure beginnings 
and follows it to a precipitous summit. 
Cecil was the grandson of a blacksmith 
| and the son ofa timber broker. There was 
nothing to be done about ancestry, but the 
future was another matter. Young Cecil 
confided to his diary, “Even in my dreams 
I long to make Mummie a society lady 
| and nota housewife.” 

He attended St. Cyprian’s with 
George Orwell and Cyril Connolly and 
made his way into Harrow with honors by 
some inventive cheating on tests. At 
Cambridge, he was too concerned with 
applause to bother about academics. In 
his senior year, Vickers notes, Beaton 
was cast in drag for a student revue. “He 
began to practise high kicks for his 
show and found himself incapable of pre- 
paring for his exam: ‘I’ve done absolute- 
ly no work!’ Then he went to London to 
buy bright peppermint pink chiffon for 
his dress.” 

But once in London, Cecil proved to 
| bean iron butterfly. He clerked for his fa- 
ther and later for a friend of the family; in 
the evenings he cultivated those who 
could advance his name. Photography 
seemed the speediest escalator. His soft- 
focus portraits made the magazines, ap- 
peared on dust jackets and in galleries. 
Edith Sitwell posed for him, projecting a 
“haggish” aura but displaying her medi- 
eval ivory hands to great effect. Tallulah 
Bankhead postured against a background 
of balloons. He exuded charm: “Not only 
do I take photographs but I am an enter- 

















lainer as well and this afternoon my per- 
‘ 1 


| formance was much appreciated and the 
audience laughed at all they should.” By 
working assiduously for years, always 
looking out for the main chance, he be- 
came the overnight darling of the salons. 

This was the public Beaton. The pri- 
vate one could only be revealed posthu- 
mously, once the unexpurgated diaries 
came to light. Vickers can hardly be 
called indiscreet for ransacking them. Af- 
ter all, the diarist himself believed that his 
record of snobbism and social vaulting, of 
erotic triumphs and humiliations would 
make “amusing reading” someday. He 
was correct, but the most remarkable pas- 
Sages are not those of the invert. Fame 
was Beaton’s aphrodisiac, and if hetero- 
sexuality was required for a brilliant con- 
quest, well then, he would try that cos- 
tume for a while. When he met Greta 
Garbo after World War II, he energetical- 
ly seduced her. “I am so unexpectedly vio- 
lent and have such unlicensed energy 
when called upon,” he boasted to himself. 
“It baffles and intrigues and even shocks 
her.” But the liaison was impossible. For 
one thing, there was her décor. “Don’t you 
| want to come and live in this apartment 
when we're married?” she asked. “No,” 
he replied, looking “with horror at the 
pink lampshades.” 





fter the breakup, Beaton returned to 

his old inclinations. He became fam- 
ous for set designs and costumes for the- 
ater and films—the ones for My Fair 
Lady won Oscars—and, on a tour of a San 
Francisco gay bar called the Toolbox, he 
met the 29-year-old “boy” who was to 
be his last great amour. The designer- 
memoirist-photographer-artist went on to 
honors ranging from placement on the 
best-dressed list to high-priced one-man 
| shows of his work. He acquired wealthy 
and titled patrons wherever he displayed 
his work or himself. But if he appeared el- 
egant and unconcerned to staring onlook- 
ers, he was demoralized when alone. Gaz- 
ing at the mirror, he noted, “The upper lip 
has become longer. The mouth a thin bit- 
ter line, the eyes tragic, old and wild and 
ofa great sadness. Were there no redeem- 
ing features? No.” 

But, of course, there were. Beaton’s 
photography, as Susan Sontag noted, 
could turn the most celebrated subjects 
into “over-explicit, unconvincing effi- 
gies.” His drawing was often slick and de- 
rivative, and his stage work was best 
when it could borrow grandeur from a 
vanished period. But the great achieve- 
ment was not in these efforts. It was for a 
long-running production titled Cecil Bea- 
ton!, with sets, costumes, lighting, direc- 
tion and dialogue by the author. No epi- 
taph by friend or critic could equal the 
one he ad-libbed for himself when a jour- 
nalist reminded him that he had not been 
born with a silver spoon in his mouth. 
True, Beaton acknowledged. Then he 
added the irrefutable punch line that 
summed up a life: “But I managed to put 
it there.” — By Stefan Kanfer 











. s 
Digressions 
OFF FOR THE SWEET HEREAFTER 


by T.R. Pearson 
Linden; 283 pages; $17.95 





-R. Pearson’s second novel begins, 

“That was the summer we lost the 
bald Jeeter who was not even mostly 
Jeeter anymore but was probably mostly 
Throckmorton or anyway was probably 
considered mostly Throckmorton which 
was an appreciable step up from being 
considered mostly Jeeter since Jeeters 
hadn't ever been anything much while 
Throckmortons had in fact been some- 
thing once ...” This opening sentence 
runs on for 353 more words. 

To his credit, Pearson gives fair warn- 
ing that his story is 
going to take some 
time in the unravel- 
ing and may indeed 
be more fun for the 
teller than the audi- 
ence. While the 
death of the bald 
Jeeter is announced 
smack in the open- 
ing, the sad event 
is inched up on 
through a series of 
digressions, includ- 
ing one on the deterioration of the widow 
Mrs. Askew’s drains and downspouts. Not 
until page 57 is the bald Jeeter laid to rest 
in the local cemetery of the fictional Neely, 
N.C., at which time it begins to become 
clear that the deceased has nothing to do 
with anything that follows. 

The novel's hero, ofa sort, turns out to 
be Benton Lynch, nephew of the bald 


Jeeter, son of the fat Jeeter, and a lad who | 


“could not ever rise much above cipher- 
dom.” The author, of course, elaborates: 
“He was not blatantly stupid or outright 
idiotic, There was not anything blatant or 
outright about him, not anything at all. 
He mostly simply was not.”” What Benton 
does possess, it turns out, is a taste for 
armed robbery and a lecherous hankering 
after Jane Elizabeth Firesheets, who is 
willing to overlook his myriad inadequa- 


cies for the thrill of sharing a life of crime. | 


Forall ofits intentional excesses, Pear- 
son’s style can be genuinely funny: “Lemly 
had no industry whatsoever and little agri- 
culture to speak of unless mildew counted 
for something.” But the discovery and en- 
joyment ofsuch moments call for consider- 
able patience. When the author's first nov- 
el, A Short History of a Small Place, 
appeared last year, reviewers guessed at 
such august influences as Twain and 
Faulkner. This time out, a case might be 


made for episodes of The Beverly Hillbil- | 


lies. Pearson's parody of high-flown, old- 
fashioned Southern yarn spinning sounds 
a little too much like the minister presiding 
at the funeral of Jeeter, “who had a way 
with words if sheer bulk and volume count- 
ed for anything.” 





NOSHY34 21 


— By Paul Gray | 
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Celebrating a Comedy Composer 


At the Museum of Broadcasting, the madcap world of Ernie Kovacs 


he face had a cartoon-like directness 

big mustache. Magic Marker eye- 
brows, oversize cigar. Yet few TV enter- 
tainers were a more intriguing set of 
contradictions than Ernie Kovacs. A 
boisterous cutup who relished tacky props 
and low-down slapstick, yet a closet high- 
brow who orchestrated comedy to Barték 
and Beethoven. A talk-show pioneer, yet 
the creator of a classic half an hour that in- 
cluded not a single line of dialogue. A TV 
“star” who never had a network series that 
lasted more than two seasons, yet who influ- 
enced video comedy for the next two dec- 
ades, from Laugh-In to David Letterman 

Another Kovacs anomaly: though 
his legend has grown since his death in 
a car accident in 1962, at age 42, his 
programs—mostly in quaint black and 
white—have remained largely unseen. 
Unlike the TV work of most of his come- 
dy contemporaries (who are still active or 
whose shows can be seen in reruns), the 
bulk of Kovacs’ tapes have either been 
lost or relegated to dusty shelves. To rem- 
edy that, the Museum of Broadcasting in 
New York City has mounted a summer- 
long retrospective of Kovacs’ oeuvre that 
demonstrates once again the importance 
of seeing Ernie 

The Kovacs tribute is the sort of ven- 
ture that the museum is uniquely suited to 
carry out. Founded ten years ago by CBS 
Chairman William S. Paley, the institu- 
tion now houses 25,000 radio and TV 
tapes (ranging from episodes of / Love 
Lucy to notable moments like the Beatles’ 
first appearance on The Ed Sullivan 
Show), all of them available for screening 
by visitors to its trim building in midtown 
Manhattan. The museum also schedules 
regular exhibitions devoted to major per- 
formers, creators and programs from 
broadcasting’s past. Among recent sub- 
jects: Milton Berle, Rod Serling and 
Masterpiece Theatre 

The museum is a vital repository not 
just of artistic highlights like old Kovacs 
shows but of the broadcast record of ma- 
jor historical events. “Can you imagine 
having had television cameras on Colum- 
bus’ ships landing in the New World?” 
asks Robert Batscha, the museum's en- 
thusiastic president. “It boggles the mind 
But 400 years from now people will be 
able to say, ‘Here we are living on Jupiter, 
and we have this wonderful historic foot- 
age of men landing on the moon.’ * TV's 
early programming was preserved only 
haphazardly, and much of the museum’s 
job has been to locate “lost” material. Still 
missing, for instance, are the first Super 
Bowl and Johnny Carson's debut as regu- 
lar host of the Tonight show in 1962 

Many of Kovacs’ live appearances, 
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The TV pioneer: relaxed irreverence 


too, are gone for good. A onetime actor 
and newspaper columnist, Kovacs began 
his TV career as a local daytime host on 
Philadelphia's WPTZ in 1950. He was 


soon picked up by NBC and worked at one 
time or another for four networks (includ- 
ing the short-lived DuMont), hosting ev- 
erything from a cooking program to sev- 
eral live comedy-variety shows, as well as 
a series of innovative comedy specials. 

To bolster its own collection of Ko- 


In the guise of Poet Percy Dovetonsils 
Camera tricks and raucous improvisation. 
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vacs’ work, the museum sifted through 
200 tapes kept in storage by Edie Adams, 
Kovacs’ widow and longtime co-star. She 
had rescued some of the material from 
ABC shortly after Kovacs’ death, when the 
network was starting to record over it. “I 
took the insurance money and bought a 
wall of stuff that said ‘Kovacs,’ ” she says 
“I didn’t know what half of it was.” 

The excavation has provided ample 
proof of Kovacs’ prodigious achievement 
Not that all of it is funny. Much of Ko- 
vacs’ comedy strikes a viewer today as 
rather obvious and crudely executed 
Steve Allen, another pioneer of live TV 
comedy, was a more dexterous verbal wit; 
Sid Caesar a more inspired sketch comic 
Kovacs’ contribution lay elsewhere. No 
performer, for one thing, was more at ease 
in front of the TV camera or treated it 
with such relaxed irreverence. Kovacs’ 
live shows were an engaging mix of script- 
ed bits (with such recurring characters as 
the lisping poet Percy Dovetonsils) and 
raucous improvisation (to fill an extra 
minute at the end of one show, Kovacs 
tossed a big balloon into the audience). 

Kovacs loved music and used it won- 
derfully, from his catchy ragtime theme 
song to such precursors of music videos as 
a “dance” of office furniture to Sentimen- 
tal Journey or a poker game played to 
Beethoven's Fifth Symphony. Perhaps his | 
most famous creation was the Nairobi | 
Trio, a pantomime band of musicians in 
ape costumes, derbies and overcoats who 
mechanically plunked out a nonsensical 
tune like figures on a music box. The labo- 
riously articulated joke came when one 
ape bopped another on the head at crucial 
points in the tune. The humor was too bi- 
zarre to explain, but the bit had the grace 
and precision of a comic sonata 

Then there was Kovacs the video ex- 
perimenter. In his hallucinatory world, il- 
lusion and reality were frequently con- 
fused, Paintings came to life or “leaked” 
into the real world; a man removed a can- 
dle from a table, and the flame remained 
suspended in midair. In his famous silent 
special, Kovacs played a Chaplinesque 
character named Eugene, who drew a 
lamp and then switched it on, and visited 
a library where sounds emanated from 
the books (when he opened Camille, a 
woman coughed). When he sat at a table 
and opened his lunch box, pieces of fruit 
rolled inexplicably off one end. Both the 
table and the camera were, of course, tilt- 
ed at the same angle, in one of Kovacs’ 
most ingenious camera tricks 

Kovacs was one of TV's great origi- 
nals, partly because he approached the 
medium as something totally new, not 
as an extension of radio or vaudeville 
“He was really sure of what television 
wasn't.” says Edie Adams, “and was try- 
ing to find out what it was.” In the course 
of his search, he helped shape what TV 
has become. —By Richard Zoglin. Reported by 
William Tynan/New York 
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‘Egos, Kitsch and the Real Thing 





With work from 41 nations, Venice opens its biggest Biennale 





To the Studios, 1983, by Frank Auerbach 


he Venice Biennale is the longest-run- 
ning art festival in the world. It has 
too many shows, too many egos clogging 
the Grand Canal and not enough people 
| on the switchboard. Even when it is bad it 
is still good because it is held in Venice 
| an advantage that few other cultural shin- 
digs can claim. The 42nd Biennale, which 
opened last week, is the largest ever, fea- 
turing work from an unprecedented 41 
nations. It divides into two main sections: 
the national pavilions and a set of shows 
arranged around a given theme. This year 
the theme is relations between art and 
science. 

The centerpiece of the 1986 Biennale 
is called “Art and Alchemy.” It was 
curated (if that is the word) by Arturo 
Schwarz, an Italian art dealer whose pur- 
plish prose has long been one of the haz- 
ards of Marcel Duchamp scholarship. Al- 
chemy sought to change base metals into 
gold and silver. More broadly, it em- 
braced astrology and occult religion, be- 
ing founded on the picture of a four- 
element universe (air, water, fire and 
earth) proposed by Empedocles in the Sth 
century B.C. There was an early link be- 
tween alchemy, technology and art, since 
ancient glassblowers and metalworkers 
were always trying to make base stuff look 
like gold and silver. Over the centuries, al- 
chemy gave painters, notably Hiérony- 
mus Bosch, a rich vein of fantasy to tap, 
partly because its metaphors of change, 
duality and syncretism lay close to their 
own creative processes 








| fade 





All this, handled right, might 
have provoked a passable show. 
But Schwarz seems to think that 
alchemy is a major secret text of 
modern art as well, though all he 
can find to prove it is a mass of 
postsurrealist kitsch. A few good 
things come up in the net, but the 
show is a tendentious mishmash 

Two better shows in the central 
pavilion also take up the theme of 
technology, science and art. “The 
Representation of Space” has some 
painstaking reconstructions of spa- 
tial illusion in Renaissance and ba- 
roque art; its best moment (which 
will be the envy of all red-blooded 
interior decorators) is a full-size 
wooden replica of Borromini’s 
false-perspective colonnade, made 
in the 17th century for the Palazzo 
Spada in Rome. The second exhibi- 
tion, “Wunderkammer,” is a de- 
light. Wunderkammern—titerally, 
chambers of astonishment—were 
an embellishment of European 
collections from the 16th century 
onward. They were anthologies of 
real and artificial oddities, things aston- 
ishing by their exoticism or the intricacy 
of their making—or outright fakes, like a 
dead mermaid fashioned from dried fish 
and monkey skin. Their cabinets were 
stuffed with baroque pearls, nar- | 
whal tusks, mandrake roots and = 
fossils. The cult of the Wunder- 
kammer rose where the demonic } 
or angelic world view of the Mid- 
dle Ages shifted into the classify- 
ing rationalism of the Enlighten- 
ment. “Those are pearls that were 
his eyes/ Nothing of him that doth 
But doth suffer a sea- 
change/ Into something rich and 
strange.” Ariel’s song in The Tem- 
pest imagines the sea itself as the 
Wunderkammer of the drowned 
King of Naples. 

The link between such things 
and the surrealist delight in dream 
images is the theme of this show, 
which contrasts old curiosities 
with a range of modern work that 
runs from Joseph Cornell boxes 
to a weirdly beautiful reflection 
on nature and culture by the con- 
temporary Italian sculptor Mario 
Merz, involving a motorbike with 
buffalo horns for handlebars, a 
zebra’s head and a string of neon 
numbers 

By custom, the national pavil- 
ions are the core of the Biennale. 
This year the Spanish pavilion 
goes all-out for young artists, the 
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best of whom are the painter José Maria 
Sicilia and the sculptor Cristina Iglesias. 
At the other end of the age scale, the U.S. 
is showing Isamu Noguchi, at 81 its great- 
est living sculptor. Alas, the pavilion does 
less than justice to the range and depth of 
Noguchi’s art. Its centerpiece, near the 
entrance, is a spectacular but rather banal 
white marble slide; otherwise there are a 
number of exquisite basalt slabs and 
rocks, fairly brimming with wabi and 
sabi, some models for old garden projects 
and a plethora of Noguchi’s akari, or pa- 
per lamps. There are too many of these, 
but even so, the seriousness and elegance 
of his work look outstanding 





he prize for best pavilion was won 

by France, with an environment by 
Daniel Buren. Buren’s reputation is one 
of the real oddities of late modernism. 
For the past 20 years, his work has con- 
sisted mainly of green and white bands of 
equal width; of late, blue and yellow 
bands have also appeared. It is deadly 
boring and emptily chic, and it comes 
garnished with the kind of post-1968 so- 
cial rhetoric favored by Jack Lang, Mit- 
terrand’s former Minister of Culture 
Thanks to him, Buren is now the official 
minimalist of France. Thus the French 
| 


pavilion resembles nothing so much as a 
Platonic Gucci concession in which the 
leather has vanished and only the stripes 
remain 

West Germany sent Sigmar Polke 
Since the late '60s, Polke, 45, has been the 
Peck’s bad boy of German painting—the 
possessor of a snappish, antic imagination 





Replica of Borromini’s false-perspective colonnade 
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that scavenges among kitsch, pop and 
high art, obliquely satirizing what it de- 
| rides as the culture of Germany’s “eco- 
nomic miracle.” While neither his audac- 
ity nor the scope of his influence is in 
doubt, Polke’s new work in Venice turns 
out to be a disappointment, filled with big, 
slack parodies of “sublime” abstraction 
that may or may not be meant as denunci- 
ations of corporate art. What they add up 
to is anyone’s guess 
Poor and hasty as this effort is, Polke’s 
reputation was bound to get an award. So 
he shared the Biennale’s first prize with 
Frank Auerbach, whose work occupies 
the English pavilion. Auerbach’s is the 
| one genuinely memorable group of paint- 
| ings Venice has to offer this year 
| show trumps its rivals as firmly as the 
work of another Englishman, Howard 
Hodgkin, did at the 1984 Biennale. 
At 55, Auerbach shares with his youn- 


the distinction of being the finest painter 
now working in an “expressionist” mode. 
But he is not really an expressionist, if 
by expressionism one means an art that 
depends on a rhetoric of anguish and cri- 
sis. He is more akin to Giacometti in his 
stubbornness, his relentless formal prob- 
ing of a small range of deceitfully familiar 
subjects and his desire to win back a clas- 
sical order from the turmoil of visual im- 
pression by sheer tenacity of drawing. 
| Thickly painted, scraped off, recomposed, 
his cryptic paintings of heads and city- 
scapes are extremely dense and yet open 
to light, air and buoyant gesture. The den- 
sity is a form of realism—for the colored 
paste conveys the utmost physical reality 
without depending on the normal devices 
of illusion, like shading. His art looks fast 
but is slow: Auerbach works obsessively 
but finishes no more than a dozen can- 
vases a year. Every square inch is laden 
with pictorial feeling. This is the real 
thing—and a sign that amid the second- 
| hand babble of so much postmodernism, 
we are perhaps only beginning to know 
who the important painters of the late 
20th century are. — By Robert Hughes 











| Merz’s horned motorbike in Wunderkammer 


His | 


ger German contemporary, Anseln Kiefer, | 
| Siberry, right, as Nicholas in tea-party scene: reviving—and affirming—a smash 


A Dickens Epic Hits the Road 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 
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Royal Shakespeare Company 


hen the Royal Shakespeare Com- 

pany’s The Life and Adventures of 
Nicholas Nickleby shifted from London to 
Broadway in September 1981, theatergo- 
ers gasped at the record-setting $100 tick- 
et price and bottom-numbing 8'4-hr. 
length. Co-Producer Bernard Jacobs of 
the Shubert Organization described see- 
ing both halves in one day as “participat- 
ing with the actors in a survival experi- 
ence.” Nonetheless, Nickleby’s 14-week 
run became a sellout, playing to almost 
55,000 people and leaving countless oth- 
ers feeling they had missed a triumph 
never to be repeated. 

That gloomy prediction has proved 
premature. The R.S.C. returned Nickleby 
to its repertory last Christmas, albeit with 
an almost entirely new cast. Now the re- 
vival is playing in Los Angeles as the kick- 
off of a U.S. tour slated to include Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia and Boston after a 
return to Broadway next month. Once 
again, the top ticket price is $100. And 
once again, audiences are discovering that 
Nickleby may be the most jubilant and 
thrilling experience to be had in a theater. 

The initial wonder of the show is that 
unlike most adaptations, David Edgar's 
script does not merely excerpt Charles 
Dickens’ 800-page novel about greed vs. 
decency in Victorian London: virtually all 
of it is there, twists and turns, guffaws and 
grief, more than 130 characters wearing 
some 375 costumes and 75 wigs. Yet the 
epic sweep almost never overwhelms the 
emotional intimacy. Good ultimately tri- 
umphs in each of the half a dozen interwo- 
ven plots, but the show ends with the now 
wealthy title character carrying an aban- 
doned boy—a symbol of the hapless chil- 
dren whom Nicholas frees from the sadis- 
tic Dotheboys Hall and of the innumerable 











others who continue to suffer poverty and 








abuse, in Dickens’ time and our own. 

Fans of the original will find few dif- 
ferences in the new staging, again by Tre- 
vor Nunn (Cats) and John Caird (Les Mis- 
érables). Most of the performances seem 
like carbon copies. Two are distinct im- 
provements. As Vincent Crummles, pro- 
prietor of a hammily inept acting troupe, 
Tony Jay is a figure of majesty, an artist 
surrounded by buffoons whose incompe- 
tence he must overlook because some of 
the worst are members of his family. As 
Lord Frederick Verisopht, the luxuriating 
rake who accosts Nicholas’ sister, Simon 
Templeman reveals a dreamy, drunken 
boy, easily misled, whose final repentance 
thus makes sense. 

In two pivotal roles, recasting reduces 
the pain and power of the play. Michael 
Siberry, blond and robust, plays Nicholas 
as one of nature’s optimists, buoyant with 
pride and hope. The dark, hollowed look 
and manner of the original Nicholas, 
Roger Rees, better suggested the charac- 
ter’s boundless disillusionment. As Nich- 
olas’ battered Dotheboys friend Smike, 
David Threlfall was recognizably a victim 
of cerebral palsy, lame and inarticulate, 
whose great soul struggled to overcome 
his infirmities. His successor, John Lynch, 
skitters and jibbers in an otherworldly 
fashion that never resembles any sympa- 
thy-evoking affliction. 

These shortcomings do not blunt 
Nickleby’s potent storytelling; they affirm 
it. In 1981 the show seemed a magic mo- 
ment in which acting, directing and de- 
sign had come together to create some- 
thing wonderful yet ephemeral. The 
passage of time and the revival by other 
hands, even if imperfect, allow audiences 
to see that Nickleby is a permanent, and 
major, contribution to the literature of the 
stage. —By William A. Henry lil 
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TOYOTA SUCKS 
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From phan careers Bed to 
the SR5 Xtracab, Toyota 
gives you a load of choices 
(over a dozen 4x2 models 
alone), including the only 
Long Bed Xtracab available. 
Options? Your pleasure. 


THE NUMBER ONE 
TRUCKS FOR PAYLOAD 
AND PLEASURE. 


The Toyota Standard Bed packs the biggest standard payload 
in its class... 1640 Ibs.’ But Number One carries more weight 
in a lot of areas. Since Toyota introduced the whole idea of 


sport years ago, they continue to lead from strengths 
ike the SRBS standard TI6 hp 24 liter powerhouse. -to the 
only gas-turbo truck in any class. Small wonder Toyota Trucks 
are number one in compact truck sales* and owner satisfac- 
tion** More payload. More pleasure. And more. 
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Tom Terrific and the Pheenom 





The first-place Red Sox pin their hopes on the old and the new 


I: Boston, June brings the traditional 
end to the basketball and baseball sea- 
sons. The normal result is a Celtic tri- 
umph and a Red Sox collapse, but there 
are exceptions: sometimes the Celtics 
do not win, and every now and then the 
Red Sox schedule their collapse for July 
or even August. This year, however, in 
defiance of memory and common 
sense, Red Sox fans, those annual- 
ly jilted romantics, are tempted to 
hope again. Here it is July, and the 
first-place Red Sox have not yet 
folded. Says Sportswriter Peter 
Gammons: “People are excited 
right now, but they don’t want to 
give their heart and get burned.” 
In fact, getting burned is what 
being a Red Sox fan is all about. 
Many Bostonians will go to their 
graves muttering about Bucky 
Dent’s pop-fly home run, Johnny 
Pesky’s incompetent relay or the 
team’s primal curse: the sale of Babe 
Ruth to the Yankees to raise money 
for damn-fool Broadway shows. 
Still, there is grudging ground for 
hope in 1986. Wade Boggs, base- 
ball’s best hitter, has been flirting 
with .400 all year. Boston’s pitching 
staff has the best earned-run aver- 
age in the league. Rich Gedman has 
turned out to be a catcher. Jim Rice 
is having one of his best years, and 
the arrival of Don Baylor from the 
Yankees has added punch and the 
first sign of clubhouse leadership 
in anyone’s memory. To the amaze- 
ment of all, the Sox in a mid-June 
visit to Yankee Stadium, usually a 
favored site for the yearly crack-up, 
swept three games and in Baltimore 
mugged the surging Orioles three in 
a row. Said Oriole Manager Earl 
Weaver: “I’m going to jump in the 
pool and hope I don’t come up,” per- 
haps the first time that Weaver has 


Clemens is a true pheenom, the first 
for Boston since Jim Lonborg, who won 
22 in 1967, wrecked his career in a skiing 
accident and became a dentist. Clemens 
almost went the way of Lonborg: he 
missed much of last year with arm and 
shoulder injuries and after surgery began 
spring training throwing like an old man. 





Clemens and Seaver before Thursday's game at Fenway Park 





ever threatened suicide before the 
All-Star break. 

Aside from averting the June swoon, 
the biggest story in Boston is the arrival, 
from vastly different trajectories, of two of 
the best pitchers ever to wear the Red Sox 
uniform: Roger Clemens, 23, and Tom 
Seaver, 41. Last week, two days after be- 
ing traded from the Chicago White Sox, 
Seaver made his first start for Boston, la- 
bored mightily against the Blue Jays, and 
hung on to win, 9-7; it was his first victory 
since April 23. The next night Clemens 
pitched superbly against the same Jays, 
giving up three hits and striking out eight, 
but lost, 4-2; it was his first defeat of the 
year after 14 straight wins, one short of 
the American League record. 





Nightmares of wrecking a young prospect. 


By April 29, however, he threw hard 
enough to strike out 20 Seattle Mariners 
in a nine-inning game, breaking by one K 
a major-league record held by Seaver, 
among others. When Cooperstown asked 
for his glove, cap, uniform and spikes, 
Clemens phoned his family and said, “I’m 
in the Hall of Fame!” and promised an 
early visit to the baseball museum to 
observe his former equipment. With a 
fastball timed at 93-to-97 m.p.h., he has 
a legitimate shot at winning 30, a feat 
accomplished just once (Denny McLain 
in 1968) in more than a half-century. 
Many in baseball have accepted the 
notion that Seaver and Clemens are very 








nearly the same person, separated only by 
rising and fading skills. Both are serious, 
straight-arrow college men with a boyish 
streak, power pitchers who push off the 
rubber violently for extra force. Seaver, 
the pitching world’s most vocal apostle of 
leg power, relies on the muscles of his am- 
ple thighs and buttocks to launch his 
pitching motion. The difference is that 
Seaver, who came up in 1967, when power 
pitchers were still normal size, drives low 
and ends up with his right knee rubbing 
the ground. Clemens, at 6 ft. 4 in., is your 
basic huge modern pitcher who seems to 
be throwing straight down at the 
batter. 

Seaver arrived in Boston bris- 
tling with modesty. At a press con- 
ference, he even made a winning 
lurch toward self-abasement (he 
has pitched “like an idiot” lately, 
he said, taking note of his absent- 
minded efforts on the mound while 
trying to escape the White Sox). 
After his first game in a Boston 
uniform that night, he led the 
charge out of the dugout to con- 
gratulate his victorious teammates. 
A former student of public rela- 
tions at the University of Southern 
California, he presumably knows 
that no one wears a leper’s bell 
quite so loud as a newly acquired 
Hall of Fame pitcher in his 40s 
with a 2-and-6 record. The truth 
seems to be that Seaver was im- 
ported partly, perhaps mostly, as a 
talisman, a real-life Series winner | 
in Red Sox dress. Significantly, he | 
came in exchange for Outfielder 
Steve (“Psycho”) Lyons, who spent 
most of the year as an evil omen, 
once committing the final out of a 
game attempting to steal third 
base with the tying run at first and 
Wade Boggs at bat. 

On arrival, what would Seaver 
say to Clemens? Just two things, 
replied the aging superstar: “At 
home, Ill tell him what time the 
game starts. On the road, I'll tell 
him what time the bus leaves.” 
This was an artful reference to 
Tom Terrific’s supposed ability to 
wreck a pitching prospect by offer- 
ing helpful advice. At Cincinnati, he was 
accused of turning all the young pitchers 
into leg-pushing little Seavers. The 
charge was hotly denied by John McNa- 
mara, manager of the Reds from 1979 to 
1982 and now manager of the Red Sox. In 
Chicago, a fine pitching staff did indeed 
fall apart, though apparently without any 
help from Seaver. Still, the fear of 
Seaver’s destroying Clemens with pitch- 
ing tips fits well enough as a typical 
Red Sox nightmare. “Say, Roger, in your 
loss the other day, I noticed you were 
Opening up too quickly. When your me- 
chanics are correct—well, here, let me 
just show you...” — By John Leo 
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While mixing up her 
husband's favorite omelet, 


Mara Fizdale stopped 
and lit up a cigarette. > 


VIRGINIA SLIMS * 


You've come a long way, baby. 
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Fashions: Complice 


8 mg ‘‘tar’’ 0.6 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Feb.’85 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 


Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 
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Too bad, the yolk 
was on Mara. 
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